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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is, we fear, little ground for hoping that General 
‘Gotdon is alive. The news of his death is not official ; it 
is conceivable, although improbable, that he is defending the 
Catholic Church, which he had fortified as a last refuge ; and it 
isan unintelligible fact, recorded even by Lord Wolseley, that the 
Mudir of Dongola and all other natives in Korti disbelieve both 
in his death and in the fall of Khartoum; but the balance of 
evidence is on the other side. As to Khartoum, we have the 
conviction of Sir Charles Wilson, and some 200 other Europeans, 
that they saw the enemy in possession; and as to Gordon, all 
the native scouts repeat the same story,—that two Pashas com- 
bined to betray the city, and while one moved the Egyptian 
troops outside, pleading orders to resist an attack, the other 
opened the gates to the Mahdi’s forces. General Gordon, 
hurrying down from the roof where he usually remained 
watching, to head his men, was either stabbed at the gate or 
killed as he got outside. A letter, moreover, was seized at 
Kerbekan after the engagement there, in which the Arab 
Governor of Berber informs the subordinate governors along 
the river that Khartoum fell “on the 9th Rabi, 1302,” being 
entered in a quarter of an hour, and that the “‘ Mahdi’s troops 
killed the traitor Gordon.” Now, 9th Rabi is January 26th; 
and though it is barely possible that the Mahdi had circulated 
false intelligence to encourage his agents, it is strange that he 
and Sir Charles Wilson should have fixed on the same date; 
for Sir Charles got his information as to the fall of the city, 
though not as to Gordon, from “a friendly Sheikh.” We fear 
that the mourning, now universal, is too well justified, and that 
the will of God, as the Corn-Law Rhymer sung, has once more 
been done “in the unended deed, when the heart breaks.” 











Lord Charles Beresford succeeded in rescuing Sir Charles 
Wilson and his party from the island on which they had been 
wrecked. It was a daring deed. As was suspected, Sir C. 
Wilson’s steamers were wrecked designedly on the island; and 
when Lord C. Beresford approached, his steamer wus fired at, 
and one round shot passed through the boiler, causing an ex- 
plosion which Sir C. Wilson took to be fatal. He, therefore, 
crossed his men to the Gubat side, and prepared to fight his 
way on; but Lord Charles waited for three hours while his en- 
gineers, under a tremendous fire, repaired the boiler, and then 
once more getting-up steam, rescued the party on the bank, and 
carried them down to Abou Kru,—a most “plucky ” feat, as 
Lord Wolseley calls it. There had been an impression, both in 
Korti and London, that Sir Charles could not be rescued, and 
his safety created a strong sense of relief. We trust, when for- 
ward action begins again, that means will be found of placing 
new steamers on the Nile at Berber. They baffle and confuse 
the Arabs—who, if they seize them, cannot manage them—more 
than troops do; and it ought to be possible to improvise more 
trustworthy pilots. 





Upon the receipt of the intelligence brought by Sir C. Wilsbn, 
the Government, after consulting General Wolseley, decided that 
it was necessary, in the general interest of mankind, to arrest 
the course of the Mahdi, and that Khartoum must be retaken. 
Orders were accordingly issued to send 10,000 troops of all arms 
to Suakim to form a corps d’armée under General Graham which, 
strengthened by 2,500 Sikhs and Sepoys from India, will destroy 
Osman Digna, and clear the road to Berber. This place, the 
junction-point of the Nile route and the Desert route, will be 
the concentrating point of the new Army, which, under Lord 
Wolseley, will in autumn advance against Khartoum. The 
road between Berber and Khartoum will meanwhile be cleared 
by the capture of Metemmeh, news of which should reach us on 
Wednesday ; and it is possible that a point still more to the South 
may also be occupied. The reason for the delay is, first, the use- 
lessness of haste, now that Gordon has fallen; secondly, the 
necessity of allowing time for the concentration, not only of troops 
but of supplies and means of procuring water; and thirdly, 
the dread of the hot weather, which wears-out even Egyptians, 
and might embarrass movement with heavy hospital trains. 
There is said to be little fear of sickness, as the sick recover 
rapidly in the dry air of the desert. 

The road to Berber, towards which we last week left General 
Earle slowly making his way from Birti, has been partially 
cleared by a most brilliant little engagement. The force, as 
it reached Dulka Island—still far short of Abou Hamad, the 
first objective of the advance—found the enemy strongly posted on 
a ridge commanding the river. General Earle, therefore, on the 
9th inst., with the Black Watch, the Staffordshire Regiment, 
two guns of the Egyptian Artillery, and the Egyptian Camel 
Corps, resolved to drive the Arabs out with the bayonet. The 
men of the Staffordshire Regiment attacked the lowest ridge and 
cleared it; while the Black Watch, moving along the upper 
ridges over nearly impossible ground, got behind the enemy, 
and then charged with the bayonet. The Arabs, 1,500 in num- 
ber, finding themselves so enclosed that their only mode of 
escape was by the river, fought with desperation; but though 
they were defended by rocks and loopholed entrenchments, the 
Highlanders could not be arrested, and, after losing 500 men 
and fighting for three hours, the enemy fled. It was a splendid 
incident in the war, and has created a sort of enthusiasm in 
Germany; but the victory was spoiled by the loss of General 
Earle, one of the ablest officers in the Army, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Coveney, Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre, and nine non-commissioned 
officers and men, besides four officers and forty-two men wounded, 
—some of them severely. Most of the Arab Emirs—who must 
be well chosen, for they generally die on the field—were killed, 
and the enemy’s loss was quite ten times our own. General 
Brackenbury, who takes the command, believes that this action 
clears the rcad to Berber; but that is av optimist view. The 
men who fled from Abou Klea fought again; and if the Mahdi’s 
Emirs do not fight for Abou Hamad, which commands the 
head of the Koroshko Desert route, they do not know their 
business. <A letter from the Mahdi’s camp was published a 
fortnight since, warning the Emirs of the importance of this 
point. 


The correspondent of the Chronicle, whose telegrams are 
excellent, and who has a knack of getting them off in time, 
declares that the Egyptian soldiers in this battle behaved 
“splendidly,” and two of them were killed. They are not 
mentioned in the official reports; but, although they were 
picked men, the statement is of great importance. Sir Evelyn 
Wood has throughout declared that his men would fight; and if 
they will fight,—that is, in an effective way, standing-up even to 
Soudanese,—one grand difficulty in the Egyptian problem may 
be put on one side. Unfortunately, the correspondent does not 
mention the colour of the men, who may, therefore, be negroes. 
General Gordon’s Egyptians did not fight well at first, and he 
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trusted his steamers to Nubians, who, again, it is reported, were 
the men massacred in Khartoum; but latterly the Egyptians 
must have behaved better. One hardly understands why peasant 
Arabs should skulk while ncmad Arabs fight so brilliantly ; and 
the cause may not, after all, be physical fear. As to the Arabs, 
they fought in a style which ouly Turks can equal; and how in 
the world the Turks hold Arabia down is incomprehensible. The 
Arabs conld eat them, and hate them more than Feringhees. 

It was annonneed on Thursday that Lord Rosebery had 
accepted the office of Lord Privy Seal, together with the Com- 
missionership of Works ; and that Mr. Shaw- Lefevre, the Post- 
master-General, had been admitted to a seat in the Cabinet. Lord 
Carlingford, who had for a time performed the nominal duties of 
the Privy Seal, remains, of course, President in Council. The 
promotion of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was hardly expected,—at least 
until some Minister had retired, the Cabinet being already too 
full; and the former appointment, though expected, excited 
great interest. Lord Rosebery has been understood to differ 
with the Government on Egypt, and to wish for more decided 
action; and his accession has been received as evidence that 
more decided action has been resolved on. It is difficult to 
believe that Mr. Gladstone will swerve from his course in 
Egyptian affairs; but it is certain that the ultimate question 
cannot come up for manya long month. It will probably takea 
year to recover Khartoum; and before that time the Ministry 
will have received light from below in the shape of an opinion 
from the new Ifouse of Commons, which may materially in- 
flueuce affairs. Tord Rosebery has, therefore, no further reason 
for waiting. and brings his great reputation as a man of the 
world to the aid of a Cabinet which, if it needs anything, needs 
men of the world. A contemporary says Lord Rosebery is 
heroic, because the Guverument is on its last legs; but it is 
possible that Lord Rosebery, who, Lke many men of his kind, 
keeps close touch with the people, is of a diiferent opinion. 

Lord Rosebery made a speech at Epsom on Monday, which 
derives additional importance from his subsequent acceptance 
of a seat in the Cabinet. He said his mind was full of Egypt 
and Khartoum, und he could speak of nothing else. “I do 
not pretend to have esucurred with the policy of the Govern- 
meut in Eeypt. On more than one occasion I have exercised 
the right of private judgment, aud have ventured to say that I 
thought a bolder end clearer course might have been adopted.” 
He held, however, that its position was one of unexampled 
difficulty; and that with the fall of Khartoum the crisis 
had become so acute as to effuce for the moment the spirit of 
party. We had suffered no defeat, no disaster, and no loss of 
honour; but an effort was required which would, he hoped, 
unite us into a nation, and teach us ouce for all that we could 
not shut ourselves up in this island an? pursue our own selfish 
interests without either a foreign or a Colonial policy. “There 
is nothing so certain to liing about war-as the anxiety to avoid 
war;” and the most peaceful cf our Ministers had been com- 
pelled to engage in the biveest wars, It is a positive bene&t 
“to be taken out of the track of current and somewhat con- 
temptible politics.” He did not believe that the new Democracy, 
about which everybody said so much that he would rather say 
nothing, would for cue moment lower or withdraw the English 
standard. If Lord Rosebery retains these ideas in the Cabinet, 
he will add strength to the party cf action; but we do not 
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Mr. Trevelyan made an excelleut speech at Manchester on 
Fuesday. He remarked with satisfaction on the sympathy 
which had been evoked for Great Britain by the calamity at 
Khartoum. It showed, he said, that when this country is in 
diffleulties, the European Powers really wish her well, and not 
il. Gn home policy, he remarked that he saw no need for any 
change ia the Liberal policy at all; the Liberal policy remains 
what it was; the change caused by Reform is a change in the 
force for earrying out that policy. For instance, in regard to 
Local Goverument, nothing is so much needed as to make 
the local authorities fecl the cost of the policy they urge on 
Government; avd nothing would tend more in this direction 
¢han obliging them to find for themselves the resources for 
what they desive todo, ‘While I was Secretary for Ireland,” 
said Mr. Trevelyan, “in the course of some thirty months, 
enough proposals for loans and grants were made and urged on 
the Government to have very eerjously end permanently em- 





. . —— 
barrassed our national credit. If these proposals had been 
eceded to, and if kindred proposals had been accepted from 
the whole of the United Kingdom, I do not hesitate to say that 
before a generation had passed, the nation would have been 
ruined-twice over.” Mr. Trevelyan supported strongly the pro. 
posal to allot to each agricultural labourer as much ground ag 
he can cultivate withonrt injuring his efficiency as a hired 
labourer for others. He urged strongly the complete enfran. 
chisement of land, and ridiculed Protection as the maddest of 
all the proposals he had heard ventilated. A labourer jn 
Dalkeith, who, forty-tive years ago, paid 5s. Gd. out of his 20s, 
a week in taxation, would now pay only 6d.; and, besides this, 
the man who earned 293. a week forty-five years ago, would be 
earning 393. a week now. 





In auswer to a vote of personal congratulation, Mr. Trevelyan 
produced a very significant piece of statistics. In the 
Index to “* Hansard’s Debates,” during his two years of 
office as Irish Secretary, the references to Mr. Forster's name 
filled twenty-four closely-printed pages of double-columned type. 
Tn 1883, he (Mr. Trevelyan) exceeded considerably the space 
which had to be given to Mr. Forster in the previous year; and 
in 1884 he spoke a great deal more than in 1833. For all this 
speaking very laborious preparation was needful; and it is no 
wonder that Mr. Trevelyan holds that, at such a rate of labour, 
two years are ag much as any one man, however vigorous, could 
safely attempt to hold out. In relation to Treland at least, it is 
clear that “devolution” of local work is the first of all political 
necessities. 

Mr. Join Morley, speaking at Glasgow on Tuesday, made a 
rather claborate attempt to reply to Mr. Goschen’s Edinburgh 
speech ; but his reply consisted chiefly in twitting Mr. Goschen 
on his reluctance to grant household franchise to the counties, 
and in insisting that Mr. Goschen’s plan for liberty, as dis- 
tinguished from State interference, is quite inconsistent with 
his strong attachment to an Established Church. Becanse Mr. 
Gladstone had proposed in 1874 to repeal the Income-tax alto- 
gether, Mr. John Morley insists that it is perfectly in keep- 
ing with Mr. Gladstone’s financial policy to propose a chang 
so great as Mr. Chamberlain’s graduated Income-tax. This 
part of Mr. John Morley’s speech was laboured, and not ver 
successful. His protest agaiust advancing on Khartoum, it 
General Gordon be really dead, was, however, very strongly 
put, though his ridicule of the supposed danger to Egypt Proper 
in leaving the Mahdi unmolested ia Khartoum was not by any 
means convincing. ‘It could only be,” he said, “under the 
first shock and the first impulses of the hour, that, stunned by 
sancninary ravings in delirious newspapers, and bewildered by 
uncertain sounds in high places, people inay blindly assent to 
If, however, General Gordon 
—" 





the extension of these operations.” 
be no longer living, Mr. John Morley, for one, would 1 
assent to that extension. 


On the same day Mr. Leonard Courtney made a speech in the 
same sense at Torpoint, and with even greater vehemence. He 
assumed that in besieging Khartoum, and putting the ; 
to the sword, if they were put to the sword, the Mahdi and his 
troops were ‘“ fighting for their liberties,” certainly a wonderful 
assumption, considerizg that they had been frequently assured 
that if General Gordon and the garrison were allowed to depart 
in peace, no one would touch their liberties or raise a rifle aguinst 
them. “I say that if I stood alone, I would protest against 
the notion of waging war against the Mahdi, supposing Gordon 
to be dead, simply for the purpose of showing our might, as 
one wholly inconsistent with the duty of a nation, wholly in- 
consistent with even heathen morality, and wholly inconsistent 
vith the lowest and Lasest measure of our own self-interest.” 
But has not the assault on Khartcum and the treacherous 
destruction of the garrison been in the strictest sense aggressive 
war on the part of the Mahdi against Egypt and England? 
Is it not certain that, by retiring after receiving so deadly and 
unprovoked an injury, we should invite a similar aggression 
in Egypt Proper, and promote a conflagration which it would 
cost us far more to extinguish later on than it would cost us 
toextinguish itnowP 

On the general question of the Egyptian Administration, Mr. 
Courtney was high in praise of admitting the International 
Control, and highly in favour of our leaving Egypt to con- 
fusion and anarchy, if it must be, but at any rate leaving it as 
soon as possible. Evidently Mr. Courtney holds that we ought 
never to have gone there, and that if we went, we ought to have 
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left directly we had defeated Arabi. We have uo duty, he says, 
to Egypt; we have a cuty to ourselves. With the Egyptian 
millstone round our necks, eve Ah will go wrong at home ; 
and therefore he holds—and, as he asserts, in perfect sympathy 
with Mr. Gladstone’s professed opinions—that the sooner we 
leave Egypt to her fate the better. Mr. Courtuey forgets that 
evil spirit is cast out of a man, if it be suffered to 
a number of snail worse associates with 


” 





when the p 
return, it usually takes 
+ and “the last state of that man is worse than the first. 

Mr. Goschen, in lis speech on Wednesd iay to the Liverpool 
Reform Club, took, as might have been expected, the = 
live to Mr. John Morl ey and Mr. Courtney. ‘“ We should not 
+o forward,” he said, “in a simple fanatical spirit. We should 
not go forward simply with a haughty wish that we should win ; 
but we should be inspired by a fecling that no great nation with 
subject-races under it can, in the interest of those subject- 
races themselves, retire beaten and foiled. We should remember 
that in the interests of Western civilisation we have a duty to 
perform toa country whic a we have engaged to protect.” Mr. 
Goschen also, in a very animated passage, protested against the 
hasty criticism often passed in this country on the exercise of 
their responsibilities by British commanders,—criticism which, 
when it reaches our camps, greatly dishearteus and wounds 
those to whom, above all things, we are bound to express 
gratitude and reverence. He instanced recent criticisms on 
Lord Wolseley for rnuning needless risks, and on Sir Charles 
Wilson for losing valuable time. The ill-considered reproaches 
of the Press at home were calculated to cut to the heart the 
great leaders who had, on their own responsibility, to carry-out 
a most perilous and daring enterprise. Mr. Goschen went on to 
insist that if we are to undertake all this for Egypt, if Lord 
Wolseley is to have a free-hand at Korti, the British Govern- 
ment ought to have a free-hand at Cairo to govern Egypt as it 
ought to be governed, and ought not to submit to the petty 
interferences of an Int ternational Control. 


Sir Stafford Nox rtheote had wsilten to his Conservative 
followers a letter, dated on Friday week (February 6th), in 
which he warns them that “The position of affairs in Egypt, 
ind the course of policy adopted by her Majesty’s Government, 
will demand immediate attention” on the opening of Parlia- 
ment. The date of the letter, which is that of the day following 
the one when the fall of Khartoum was first known in England, 
makes it very doubtful whether Sir Stafford Northcote st at 
1 Vote of Censure or not. Probably it was too soon to judge, ar 
the preparations for an advance on Khartoum may mi ag it 
lifficult for the Tories to attempt a censure on the Government. 


The best Tory speeches of the week have been those of Mr. 
Plunket and Mr. Sihoon’ in Dublin this day week. Mr. Plunket, 
who is always happy in the oraterical form of his remarks, 
summed-up the sins of the Government in the words of Shake- 
speare :— 

“One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth. 

© call back yearn, y, bid time return, 

And thou shalt have twelr e thousand fighting men. 

To-day, to-day, unhappy day too late, 

O’erthrows thy joys, friends, fortunes, 
Mr. Gibson was full of 
which he 


and thy state. 
zeal for proportional representation, 
supposed likely to procure the loyal party in Ireland 


the fair third of Irish representatives which is their due, instead 
of the mere fifth which alone they can otherwise expect. He 
also dwelt on the dreadful loss of Britis} sae + which had 
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OF THE DAY. 


———— 


WAR WITH THE MANDI. 


T is with a reluctance amounting to pain, and overcome 
only by long reflection, that we admit the Government 
to be in the right in declaring war upon the Mahdi,—for that 
is the meaning of the decision to advance upon Khartoum. 
Every reason upon the surface is against undertaking such an 
enterprise. The original motive of the invasion of the Soudan 
has vanished. We have expended invaluable lives and some 
millions of the nation’s money in an effort to save a national 
hero; and we have been bafiled, not by the force opposed to 
us, or by any failure of our own, but by that inscrutable will 
of Providence before which soldiers and statesmen can only bow. 
If we take Khartoum again, we cannot help General Gordon: 
and we utterly reject the idea either of a war of vengeance 
or of a war of conquest. We have no excuse for waging a 
war of vengeance, for the Soudanese have a right to drive out 
the Egyptians if they can; and to them General Gordon, with 
the fez on his head, was simply the greatest of Egyptian 
officers, whom they were as much bound to slaughter as any 
other Pasha. No man would reject the idea of piling-up 
mounds of dead Arabs in Khartoum in revenge for his fall 
more earnestly than General Gordon himself, who, in his own 
eyes, died for the very people whom fools demand that we shall 
sacrificein thousands tohismanes. And we reject also the theory 
of the Times, that we are to build up a British authority 
at Khartoum, and from thence exert direct dominion from Wady 
Halfa to the frontier of Abyssinia. We do not deny that a 
European Power might govern that region better than any 
native Prince ; but we do deny utterly that “the weary Titan” is 
bound to take up that new load, and civilise Ethiopia at the 
cost of the burdened taxpayers of these islands. If Italy likes 
to undertake the task, well and good, but it is not ours; and 
to accept it, overtasked as we are throughout the world, would 
be almost insanity. The work before us must be done for other 
reasons than these, and it will be terribly heavy. We are not, it 
istrue, of those who underrate the ultimate resources of Britain, or 
doubt that she has strength within her for any needful task, even 
if it were facing Germany or France; and we see no reason to 
believe that we cannot take Khartoum as well as Magdala. 
The Soudanese are as brave as their ancestors, and are learning 
to use the rifle ; but Abou Klea showed clearly that they can- 
not attack Englishmen successfully, while Kerbekan, a really 
splendid little battle, in which we fought in the old way, and 
were only partially protected by superior weapons, showed 
that Englishmen can drive Arabs out of almost any position. 
We shall retake Khartoum; but in doing it we shall expend 
hundreds of good soldiers, and millions of useful money. The 
idea of a rush has evidently been abandoned. It could only be 
justified to rescue Gordon ; and General Wolseley, by speaking 
go plainly of the heat, by demanding a force of 20,000 men, 
and above all, by agreeing to the Suakim-Berber route, shows 
that a different plan is in his thoughts. It will be weeks be- 
fore Berber is taken, though the road may now be clear; and 
till Berber is taken, the corps d’armée of 10,000 Europeans 
and 2,500 Indians now concentrating at Suakim is useless for 
the advance. The plan, as we read it, is to take Berber with 
the force advancing up the river, and that descending from 
Gubat on Metemmeh ; to clear away Osman Digna with General 
Graham’s corps now forming at Suakim; to concentrate the 
Army at Berber with a forward post at Metemmeh, and in 
autumn to advance straight upon Khartoum. All concentra- 
tions will then have been made, all supplies will have been 
gathered, the numbers will be adequate, we may even have 
new steamers on the river—for the Nile will have risen—and 
fanatical as the Mahdi’s dervishes may be, fanaticism is no 
defence against rockets, and we do not doubt the result. 
But before it is achieved, thousands of English homes will 
be desolate and every English house will be poorer; and 
when it is achieved, but one thing will have been gained 
that was worth gaining. We shall have acquired no 
new Empire, and no prestige that is worth having,—think 
how the world forgot the fall of Theodore,—and no satis- 
faction to our consciences ; but we shall have checked, perhaps 
stopped, that extraordinary revival of aggressive and martial 
Mahommedanism, Mahommedanism with its old offer of con- 
version, submission, or the sword, which once more threatens 
the progress of civilisation, and may, if it is not stopped, 
throw Western Asia, India, and Northern Africa centuries back 
upon their path, 
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That is the sole reason for attacking the Mahdi, He has 
declared war upon us without a reason,—for we had announced 
our intention of retiring with the Egyptian garrisons—and in 
the most unmistakable and bloodthirsty manner; but we are 
not bound to accept his challenge. As regards the Soudan 
he is probably the most effective native ruler the country 
could have; and even as regards Arabia, it is no more pod 
business to throw ourselves across a natural and national 
movement than it was our business to storm Nejd and crush 
the Wahabees, whose ideas, we may add, both were and 
are more formidable to India, where they spread like 
wildfire, and made a million converts, than the Mahdi’s 
mission will be. But it is the curse of every great 
Mussulman revival that its leader, if he claims to be an 
agent from on high, must be aggressive, must slaughter-out all 
who oppose, must claim and invade every territory recognised 
by his doctors as belonging to the Mussulman world, The 
Mahdi cannot reign in the Soudan—or even in the Soudan and 
Arabia—in peace. He must call out that wonderful people, 
who can fight as no other Asiatics have ever done, to the 
conquest of the Eastern world; must pour hosts of brave 
barbarians over Egypt, Syria, North Africa, Turkey, India, 
and Persia. He cannot stop without proclaiming himself 
impostor, cannot fight without making each battle a massacre, 
cannot conquer without extinguishing all vestiges of existing 
civilisation. THe can spare none who do not acknowledge him, 
not even the solitary white man in Khartoum who had offered 
him a throne; but must press on, as steady, as remorseless, 
and as destructive as a tidal wave. England, as the great 
Asiatic Power which claims always to be in the East the 
protector of civilisation, which is even now in that 
capacity warring in Ethiopia, has the right, and may 
have the duty, to arrest that terrible rush, to fire a cannon, 
as it were, into that sand-column which is now careering 
across the Desert, and which, if unbroken, may overwhelm 
the cultivated land. And the best place to fire the shot may 
be Khartoum. It may well be that if we retreat, even 
with the resolve to fight farther north, all Arabs may see in 
that movement the signal from above; that the Soudanese 
tribes from Egypt to the Lakes, and in all that wild country 
behind Tunis, in which the Senioussi dervishes have for twenty 
years been collecting rifles, may acknowledge the Mahdi; and 
that after a dreary and costly waiting of three years we may 
have to face a hundred thousand Soudanese pouring north- 
ward for conquest, all armed with rifles, and all disciplined by the 
renegades from Europe whom every Mussulman movement has 
hitherto attracted. We say nothing of India; for though there is 
danger in the Deccan, the warrior races of our great Empire 
there—Sikhs, Goorkhas, Rajpoots, and Mahrattas—are all 
Hindoo, and could all, if that bewildering crisis should ever 
arrive, be called to arms upon our side. It may be better, in 
view of such a prospect, to stop the Mahdi at Khartoum, as it 
would have been better if Europe had faced the Turk when 
he first beseiged Constantinople; and this, it is clear, is the 
decision of the wisest men we have,—men who certainly dis- 
believe in all plans of African conquest, men who have faced 
painful obloquy, and put down their own pride rather than 
needlessly shed blood. By that mysterious law which 
makes all right-doing ultimately a source of strength, it 
is the retreat after Majuba Hill which will enable us 
as an undivided people to face the Mahdi, and arrest an 
outpouring of Asia, which, if successful, would cost mankind 
the intellectual gain of centuries. Let us do the work then 
as it must be done, and do it thoroughly and well; but for 
God’s sake let us do it as a work, a burdensome work which 
we are ordered by our duty to perform, and not rave like the 
evil spirits among us of “ vengeance,” and “conquest,” and “ the 
Empire,” and all things for which no Christian man in his 
senses can fight with his whole heart. It is not as a shrieking 
crowd that we shall stop the Arab march, but as a grave and 
even sad Army, stepping on resistlessly because we believe in 
our discipline, our science, and our cause, And let us also 
remember that when such work has to be accomplished it is 
merciful to be strong, and that it is by using enough both of 
men and treasure that we can enable ourselyes to spare when 
otherwise we must slay. 





THE REASONS FOR A DISSOLUTION IN THE 


AUTUMN. 
N R. JOHN MORLEY’S interesting speech at Glasgow on 
4 Tuesday appears to have had three objects,—first, to 
apologise for Mr, Chamberlain; next, to elicit Radical 
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on the subject of a retreat from the Soudan on Egypt; 
thirdly, to suggest that it would be well for Parliament to 
precipitate the action of the Reform measures, a8 was done in 
1868, by a special Act allowing the new register to take effect 
in the autumn, whereas at present the Franchise Act only 
comes into operation in 1886. On the first two heads we 
doubt whether Mr. John Morley will be satisfied with the 
result of his speech. When a thorough-going Radical like 
himself is understood to apologise for his leader, the effect 
is not exhilarating to that leader. We rather think Mr. 
Chamberlain will have read the attacks of his adversaries with 
more satisfaction than he can have felt in reading the apology 
of his follower. In this case, at all events, Lord Melbourne 8 
advice, “ Better Jet it alone,” would have been good advice. On 
the second point we have said enough elsewhere; but we may add 
that we do not think that even Radical opinion will take quite 
Mr. John Morley’s view of the responsibility we should incur 
in respect of Egypt, if we left the Mahdi to reap all the fruits 
of the treachery at Khartoum. On the third head, which is 
what chiefly interests us in Mr. Morley’s speech, we think his 
suggestion most valuable, and wish to do all in our power to 
support and recommend it. : ; ; 

There is one consideration in favour of hastening the 
operation of the Reform measures _which will appeal to 
every candidate, Tory, Whig, Radical, or Home-rule,— 
namely, the extreme inconvenience of prolonging need- 
lessly the already too protracted period of canvassing. 
No one likes a year’s canvassing; yet unless the opera- 
tio of these measures is precipitated in the manner 
suggested by Mr. John Morley, the canvassing must last for 
upwards of ayear. Thisis protracting a somewhat dangerous 
state of suspense to the point of agony. Whatever can be 
done to shorten the probation of candidates and the fermen- 
tation of the constituencies, should be done. 

That, however, is a comparatively trifling consideration. 
The really important reason for a Dissolution in the autumn 
is this, that not till the next Parliament is actually returned, 
can the nation take really effective and prudent counsel with 
itself on the policy of the future. The time for practical 
statesmen will come when the time for the constituencies has 
expired ; then, and not tillthen. We have already seen, as we 
think, in Mr. Chamberlain’s somewhat wild and unacceptable 
tentatives, that there is danger to the reputation of politicians in 
this seedtime of the political year. But unless we greatly 
misconceive him, Mr. Chamberlain, when he once knows what 
the constituencies have virtually decided, will be as sagacious 
as any man in moulding the practical policy of the Liberal 
Party for the future. His strength lies in devising the best 
means of carrying-out the decisions of the country ; his weak- 
ness in the crude ideas which he scatters before he has caught 
the drift of public opinion. But even men who are strong in 
counsel, want time to mould the policy of the future. And it 
seems to us that not only Mr. Chamberlain, but Sir Stafford 
Northcote himself, not only Sir Stafford Northcote, but 
possibly even Mr. Parnell, would profit greatly by a certain 
leisure for grave deliberation after the decision of the 
people is known, after it is virtually certain which party 
will constitute and control the Government of this country. 
We have all of us heard Sir Stafford Northcote’s wistful 
sighings after a new name for the party which he leads ; we 
have observed the bewilderment with which he has meandered 
between the popular ideas that the Conservatives need, and the 
time-honoured traditions which they more or less automatically 
follow. Well, for him a time of deliberation—after the 
conditions have become determinate, and before the new 
Parliament actually meets for the despatch of business—would 
be simply invaluable. Till it is clearly known what the 
winning policy is, what the most promising and least unsatis- 
factory line taken up by the losing party is, and what the 
comparative strength of the various sections of opinion is, 
nothing in the way of practical statesmanship can be of 
use. For the Conservatives, it is of the utmost importance 
to know, with the conditions of the case practically before 
them, where they have holding-ground with the Democracy and 
where they have none. For instance, as regards Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his minute party, the Conservatives cannot 
decide whether to foster it in their bosoms or to cast it out as 
anathema maranatha, until the elections have actually shown 
them in what direction opinion is tending. Again, will the 

House of Lords be one of the burning questions at the 
General Election, or will the House of Lords bide its time till 
the next great collision between it and the Commons? That, 
again, is one of the biggest of the issues which the General 
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Election will determine ; and we cannot conceive the Con- 
servative policy of the future taking any definite shape till 
that question, too, has been decided. 

But if it is of the utmost importance to the Conservatives 
—(who have to perform something like Medea’s incantation, for 
renovating the worn-out body of their ancestral policy)—to 
know exactly what they must be at ; if Radical agitators need 
the knowledge of these definite conditions before they can 
transform themselves again into Radical statesmen, it is 
still more essential, as it seems to us, that statesmen 
of all parties should have a reasonable breathing-time 
to consider what the new policy in Ireland must be, after 
the General Election has really informed us with how many 
followers, and with followers of what temper, Mr. Parnell 
will return to Parliament. Then for the first time we shall 
be able to see the wishes of Ireland, as the people of Ireland 
choose to express them, brought face to face with the wishes 
of the people of Great Britain, expressed with equal force and 
freedom. It is impossible, we think, to over-rate the im- 
portance of giving time,—giving time for the Press, giving 
time for the mutual intercourse and consultations of the new 
leaders, giving time for the statesmen,—between the moment 
when the Irish question really emerges in all its significance, 
and the time when Parliament meets for the transaction of 
business, and their Irish policy of the future must be announced 
by the leading politicians on all sides. The difference between a 
hurried meeting of Parliament,and a meeting of Parliament after 
eight or nine weeks of grave deliberation and discussion, may 
mean on this subject the difference between civil war and 
a lasting peace. For our own parts, we look with very 
great hope to the effect of bringing the Democracy of Great 
Britain and the Democracy of Ireland to speak-out plainly 
their fears and their resolves. If there is virtue left in repre- 
sentative institutions, this is the one question on which we 
ought to have from both countries distinct replies as to 
what shall be permitted and what shall not be permitted at 
any cost. If the Irish people know that it is not British states- 
men merely, but the British people with whem they will have to 
deal, they will, we believe, take a very different tone from that 
which they would take, so long as they supposed that by upsetting 
one or two Governments they could compass their ends. But 
even so, the advantage to both countries of understanding 
clearly what is the force of opinion in the other country, 
cannot be reaped in two or three weeks. It will take that slow 
simmering of public opinion on both sides of the Channel, 
without which it is impossible to find out where concession 
is possible and where concession is impossible, before either 
the English or the Irish Democracy will be able to judge on 
what points to give way, and on what points to stand firm. 
And we need scarcely add, that it will be of the utmost moment 
that the various English parties should have ample time to 
sound each other as to the line to be taken on the Irish policy 
of the future, to determine on a common ground of action, so 
far as a common ground of action may be possible, and to clear- 
up the differences of principle between them. For all these 
reasons we earnestly hope that Mr. John Morley’s suggestion 
of hastening the operation of the Reform measures, so as 
to get a Dissolution in the autumn, will be accepted almost 
unanimously by Parliament and the country. 


THE ANGLO-ITALIAN ALLIANCE. 


E cannot sympathise with any of the arguments which, 
greatly, we confess, to our amazement, are being pro- 

duced against the Anglo-Italian alliance. The prospect of 
this alliance has so delighted the Italians, that they are ready 
to undergo considerable sacrifices to make it strong ; and so far 
from being daunted by the fall of Khartoum, are ready to offer 
15,000 men to assist in retaking it. This, they say openly, is 
Cavour’s opportunity over again. They have already occupied: 
Massowah ; and are willing, if the English desire it, to send a 
strong column, wid Kassala, to the Nile, and so threaten the 
Mahdi from the South. They have not made this offer 
formal, fearing to wound English susceptibilities ; but it has 
been made in every informal way, and with every expression, 
not only of amity, but of cordial respect for the Power 
which, as the Italians see clearly, is upholding the banner of 
civilisation in North-Eastern Africa. Thereupon the English 
journalists, instead of responding heartily to such an expression 
of goodwill made by the one Power which can balance France 
in the Mediterranean, murmur that the acceptance of aid 
would be undignified, that England must do her work alone, 








and that allies are no more required in the Soudan than in 
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India. This seems to us not only ungracious, but foolish. 
That England, with all her resources still uninjured and her 
prestige unimpaired, should not go begging for alliances 
because of a disaster by no means of the first-class, is true 
enough; but this alliance was arranged before the fall of 
Khartoum, and to accept armed assistance would be in full 
accordance not only with our history, but with our permanent 
foreign policy. We have fought nearly every considerable war 
we ever waged in combination with allies, Marlborough’s 
splendid victories were won at the head of composite armies, 
and by the aid of Governments who often worried him to 
death ; and would, but for his exceptional serenity of temper, 
have driven him to despair. Wellington waged war in the 
Peninsula with the aid of whole brigades of Portuguese, and 
with the assistance of Spanish Generals, who, though they 
were often punctilions and troublesome and ungrateful, still 
lent us material aid, and secured all by themselves the 
victory which so hurt Napoleon, the great capitulation 
of Baylen. We went to the Crimea with France, and 
rejoiced in the aid of 15,000 Piedmontese; we entered 
Pekin by the side of Count Palikao and his army; and we 
landed in Mexico—though we retired immediately—in con- 
junction with Frenchmen and Spaniards. We certainly should 
not fight upon the Continent without an ally ; and, indeed, the 
whole idea of our Army, the argument by which its deficiency 
in numbers is so often extenuated, is that it serves as a spear- 
head to a strong, but less carefully welded, weapon. There is 
no discredit whatever in accepting Italian aid, and would be 
none even if we were fighting solely for our own interests ; 
but this is not the case. We shall reconquer Khartoum if we 
do reconquer it on behalf of Europe and civilisation, both of 
which are threatened by this strange recrudescence of aggres- 
sive Arab power; and Italy, in offering us assistance, is but 
performing a duty which in other ways falls upon all Europe. 

But, it is said, Italy will not work for nothing; and to pay 
her price will expose ourselves to danger, and perhaps obloquy. 
She wants a slice of Africa which, if she succeeds in establish- 
ing herself there, will, if we take Egypt, make her our 
Southern neighbour ; and if we do not take it, will threaten 
our present easy control of the Red Sea. The answer to that 
objection is that we must have neighbours, and that Italy is 
the least dangerous we could have. She will be intent on 
reducing her own dependencies into quiet, industrial States, 
and will have neither motive for opposing nor power 
of menacing an ally whose good-will must in such circum- 
stances always be invaluable to her. Massowah in Italian 
hands will be no more formidable to Aden than Ceuta 
in Spanish hands is to Gibraltar. That Italy has no 
right to a slice of Africa, and that it is immoral to help her 
to one, is a different argument, and one which at another time 
might be heard with a certain respect ; but at present it does 
not lie in our mouths. We have consented, and are consenting, 
toan agreement of Enrope, the basis of which is that the 
Continent of Africa must be civilised and made useful to the 
world by a period of European administration. The negro, 
and negroid, and Arab tribes, are to be deprived for a time 
for their own benefit of their natural right to freedom, they 
having possessed and misused that right for a thousand years. It 
is upon the basis of this agreement that Europe sitting in council 
at Berlin is distributing Western and Central Africa, and 
assigning to Power after Power huge morsels of the great 
river valleys,—morsels in which, on any other theory, we 
should be merely buccaneers. It is on this principle that 
Europe is establishing that strange new Power, the Inter- 
national African Association, and delimiting its territories, 
which are not yet occupied, with such anxious and scientific 
eare. And, finally, it is on this principle that we are all, 
England included, snatching large cantles of territory all 
round the coast of the Continent, half of which, at least, 
will he found before long to be disagreeable burdens, and will 
consequently be neglected. To say, under these circumstances, 
that to admit Italy into Massowah, and, therefore, ultimately to 
the control of the country behind Massowah, is morally wrong, is 
gross hypocrisy. Europe either has a right to assume the 
guardianship of Africa, or it has not. If it has not, then all 
our recent annexations are wrong, and our assent to the pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin Conference is immoral, and our signature 
to the document acknowledging the African Association and 
assigning to it an unconquered territory, is a direct act of 
wickedness; and if it has, then there is no reason cither for 
shutting Italy out, or for raising objections as to the particular 
districts which she desires to administer. She will govern well 
enough, far better than France or Portugal ; she has material 





















force sufficient for the work; and her children have not the 
chronic dread of heat which restricts English colonisation to cer- 
tain climates. For ourselves, as we have recently stated, we 
believe that the total failure of all tribes in Africa, except the 
settled Arabs of Egypt Proper, to establish even rudimentary 
civilisation, justifies a vivifying conquest ; and if it does, there js 
every reason why Italy should do her share. She is the one 
Power with whom we could establish a secure modus vivend; 
and could work for years without a latent dread that she enter. 
tained projects of far-reaching ambition, and would ultimately 
throw off the mask. If Italy could make of Massowah a 
Bombay, and acerete to herself from thence an African empire 
the British position in Asia would be more secure, while Africa 
would be indefinitely the gainer. 

But Massowah belongs to the Sultan’ So does Cairo in the 
same sense ; but in neither case is the sense one which Europe is 
bound to respect. If that objection is to be raised, everything 
that has been done for the last twenty years,—the enfranchise- 
ment of Bulgaria, the liberation of Bosnia, the enrichment of 
Montenegro, the addition made to Greece, the annexation of 
Cyprus, the occupation of Tunis, the invasion of Egypt are 
alike illegal and immoral. Every one of those acts was 
done and sanctioned upon the principle that the Sultan 
has only an imperfect right to his territories, and must 
consent to be deprived of them whenever Europe can 
secure a better and more efficient custodian. Thessaly, 
in particular, had never been entered by a foreign soldier 
when it was given away, and Cyprus was clutched without 
even an informal European consent. If the Sultan thinks he 
ean fight for Massowah, let him fight; but for the very men 
who advocate the permanent occupation of Egypt, which is 
undoubtedly his, to resent on his behalf the occupation of 
Massowah, which is not certainly his, is a little too ridiculous. 
The Italians are not stepping an inch out of the regular 
course ; and to deny the right of the Arab in Massowah, and 
admit the right of the Turk, is to throw the whole African 
question into a confusion, amid which all that is evil may be 
done, while nothing that is good may be so much as at- 
tempted. The moral right of Europe to distribute Africa is a 
disputable question, and one on which we are amazed that 
more voices have not been raised ; but, of its right to distribute 
the whole if it may distribute part, we have no doubt whatever. 
There is no State in Africa, if it be not Egypt Proper, which, 
under the theory of the right of Europe to propagate civilisa- 
tion, has any claim to independence ; and certainly Italy is not 
the Power against which such claim would be most valid. At 
all events, her right is as good as ours, and to reject her alliance 
upon that ground is hypocritical; while to reject it on the 
plea that our dignity requires us to act alone, is a most un- 
businesslike proceeding. English dignity can take care of 
itself very well if English policy succeeds; and if we could 
secure a hearty alliance with Italy, a grand step would have 
been made towards success. 





THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE CABINET. 


IIE admission of Lord Rosebery will strengthen the Cabinet. 
Besides his exceptional popularity in Scotland, his con- 
siderable social influence, and his power of making humour- 
ously sensible speeches, he brings into the governing committee 
the head of a cool man of the world, who knows well what 
average men are thinking, and who is free from that 
liability to be represented as * high-flown ” which clings, often 
unfairly, to the present Government. He is understood, too, 
rightly or wrongly, to be in favour of strong action, both in 
the Nile Valley and in Colonial affairs; and there is just now 
an almost exaggerated longing for a display of strength in 
both. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s introduction, also, is quite un- 
objectionable. He is a sound, though safe, Radical, he is a 
good administrator, and he has an unusual knowledge of certain 
subjects, especially Redistribution, upon which the Government 
will need the assistance of a man of detail. There is not an 
objection to be raised to the appointments except one; but 
then that is one the gravity of which is too often overlooked, 
nore especially just now. The Cabinet now contains sixteen 
xembers, and has become too numerous. Politicians study 
the increase of individual power in England which certainly 
goes on,.though it may be a temporary phenomenon, and talk, 
often loosely and unwisely, about Dictatorships, and forget the 
immense and growing place which the Cabinet is assuming in 
our system. That co-optative Governing Committee—for it is 
not elective, though its chief members may be so called— 
has become the pivot not only of the administrative system, 
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but of the whole government of the country, of legislation 
and progress, as well as of continuous official : action. It 
ossesses upon all serious subjects the supreme initiative; for 
however able the Premier, or however popular, or however in- 
derentent of his colleagues, he must have, when he desires to 
act, either the cordial support or the acquiescence of this Com- 
mittee. He cannot propose a war if the Cabinet is for peace ; 
he cannot introduce a Reform Bill which the Cabinet rejects ; 
he cannot employ a political strategy which the Cabinet does 
not approve. He must carry the members with him, more or 
Jess, in all matters not traditionally settled—as, for example, 
some appointments are—by prerogative; and this necessity 
invests the Cabinet in practice with a right of veto so far- 
reaching that if it is weak, or divided, or too little 
homogeneous, the resuliing want of decision is felt in 
every corner of the State. Other Ministers are affected, 
of course, even more than the Premier, The strongest 
Head of a Department must wait, or mvst compromise, 
if the Cabinet is reluctant to adopt his plan, which, again, 
has always to pass the ordeul of a criticism which must occa- 
sionally take out of it much of ils meaning. Even in the 
extreme case, the arrangement of a plan of campaign, the 
Cabinet has much to say ; and but for the novel plan of leaving 
the General on the spot a free hand, would often occupy the 
position of a permanent and not very competent Council of 
War. The Executive Administration is, in fact, dependent on 
the Cabinet, and responds to its general temper, and some- 
times even to its varying moods, with a rapidity which, 
in these days of electric communication, is often marvellous. 
We have known a Cabinet decision modify a serious policy 
at Simla or Cape Town within twelve hours. Nor is the 
influence of the Cabinet on legislation less conspicuous. 
Partly from the fear of obstruction, partly from the new 
desire of all Members to make themselves felt, and so rivet 
their hold on their constituencies, but chiefly perhaps from the 
new and centrifugal independence of all men’s thoughts, it has 
become next to impossible for a private Member to carry a 
great Bill; and the serious work of legislation is silently left 
to the Cabinet, which often picks and chooses among measures 
for reasons not clearly perceptible to the outside world. The 
initiative in legislation as well as in action is left to the 
Committee, which is so powerful, that even its accidental and 
unrecorded consultations in the Premier’s room, within the 
House itself, are often of momentous importance. 
Is it wise that this Committee, which exercises at once the 
Royal prerogative, the high powers conferred by a hundred 
statutes upon “her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of Staite,” 
and the rights inherent in the responsible leaders of a dominant 
party, should be expanded until it is endowed with many of 
the characteristics of an Inner Parliament, and becomes very 
often a Committee which debates? The answer to that ques- 
tion will, of course, be given by each man according to his 
view of the comparative importance of caution and energy in 
the conduct of national affairs; but we have no hesitation in 
giving onrs. A Cabinet of sixteon is far too large; and we 
‘wish ft were possible—as it would be possible, if there were 
no House of Lords—to make a rule that it should never 
exceed nine. We understand fully the grave tempta- 
tion which exists to enlarge the number,—a temptation 
which, as the country becomes more Democratic, will grow 
stronger and stronger. Numbers increase the representative 
capacity of the Cabinet. Ministers desire with increasing 
ardour to understand what the country desires, and find a 
certain enlightenment, as well as strength, in the representa- 
tion of many sub-parties, groups, and shades of opinion. When 
the Committee is numerous, there is more information in the 
room, a greater certainty as to what the ruling party asa whole 
will think, a greater security against mistake as to the ultimate 
view of the people. Lord Rosebery, for example, is almost Scot- 
land in the Council ; and Lord Carlingford, in appreciation at all 
events, almost Ireland ; while Mr. Shaw-Lefeyre understands re- 
spectable and safe Radicalism perhaps better than either Sir 
Charles Dilke or Mr. Chamberlain. The whole Liberal Party tends 
to be represented ; and to men penetrated with the necessity of 
“carrying the party with them,” that is a great relief, More- 
over, the work grows exceedingly heavy, and with the work the 
necessity for those “ Committees of Cabinet” which winnow 


information and proposals till action becomes possible, while 
the public sways heavily in the same direction. Important 
sections of electors are continually crying-out for new 
Cabinet Ministers—a Minister of Education, a Minister of 
Commerce, a Minister of Agriculture, a Minister even 
cf Communications—each “interest” 


knowing well that 





it is here—in the Cabinet, in the centre of power—that 
decisions are really taken. All these influences, and some 
others—such as the rise of men who become powers in Parlia- 
ment, whether as orators, or as counsellors, or as adminis- 
trators—tend greatly to tempt a Premier to make the Cabinet 
larger, till we wonder sometimes that some First Lord does 
not give way altogether, and make of the Cabinet a microcosm 
of Parliament, as Sir W. Temple once proposed to do. Thero 
is, however, serious danger in the tendency. The Cabinet has 
to act, as well as think,—to act decisively, to act speedily, and 
to act on its own responsibility; and if experience teaches 
anything, it is that a large committee, not composed of 
dummies, will not do these things. No Council of War fights, 
or runs the risks which a commander-in-chief will incur, 
With so many minds, many views, many prejudices, many pre- 
conceived ideas are certain to enter the Council-chamber, so 
that deliberation tends to become debate, and unanimity to be 
the result either of reluctant submissions or of a ecmpromise 
almost necessarily feeble. That would be the result even if 
the Cabinet decided great questions by a vote, the minority 
being bound in honour to accede; but this is not, and cannot 
be, the English practice. In our system there is no President 
who can say, as Mr, Lincoln said on one great oceasion,— 
“After all, it is I who must decide.’ Each Minister 
has his own responsibility, his own irreducible minimum 
of independence, his own sense of the course which in- 
volves his reputation for consistency; and each, therefore, 
must be induced, either by argument, or persuasion, or 
pressure, to acquiesce. In a numerous Committee of equals, 
there cannot be spontaneous homogeneity, especially upon 
very large or involved subjects which have to be decided upon 
without complete exhaustion, and therefore there cannot be 
energy. It is said, for example—probably falsely, but the 
illustration is a perfect one—that the weakness of the 
Government in Egyptian affairs has been the result of the 
counter-play of too many views embodied in Cabinet 
Ministers upon the whole subject; and who can doubt 
that this may be true? Of course the evil is diminished 
in many ways by the ascendancy of the Premier, by 
the existence occasionally of an inner Cabinet, by the 
resort to Cabinet Committees, and hy the strong sense and 
habit of tolerance which are natural to English statesmen ; 
but no experienced man of the world would, when action was 
required, refer a question like Egypt to a Committee of Six- 
teen, even if they were all experts in Egyptian affairs. It is, 
ve believe, an accepted maxim, that 





ts 

hat no journal ever prospered 
in which a large Committee could interfere ; and this for the 
obvious reason that journalists’ decisions must be taken at 
once, and made public at once, which is precisely the case with 
Cabinet decisions. There are constant occasions in the life 
of nations when energy and decision are as valuable as wisdom; 
and when they arrive, 2 Constitutional State is at a dis- 
advantage which it is indispensable to minimise by making 
the ruling Committee as secret and as small as possible. Prinee 
Bismarck has theoretically but on? man to consult, and prae- 
tically but three; the American President consults only seven, 
and they cannot overrule him, though they can resign; the 
f . and practically 





French Premier is theoretically one of n 
only one of six, he himself, with the President, the Ministers 
of War, Marine, Interior, and Finance making up the effective 
Cabinet ; while the Viceroy of India only consults five. A 
Committee of sixteen must be a weak Committee; and in the 
present condition of affairs, with the whole people taking up 
the reins, with criticism and suggestion much too plentiful, 
and with journalists much too generally accepted as repre- 
sentative men, we dread weakness rather than want of wisdom 
at the centre of affairs. If one-half the Members of the 
Ruling Board sat, as Lord Spencer sits, to be called in when 
reeded, we should have mere perfect confidence in the energy 
and decisiveness of what Americans call the “ Executive 
Power.” 








ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION, 
y yr wish that both English journalists and the English 


people at large would consider, with a little more care 
than they usually give to subjects which involve no practical 
resolve, Mr. Goschen’s very striking remarks in his Wednes- 
day’s speech at Liverpool, on the subject of English Public 
Opinion as expressed in the journals of our day, These remarks 
divided themselves under two main heads. Under the first of 
these heads he remonstrated gravely against the habit of 
launching hasty censure against distant English commanders, 
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on the ground that they had either come to false conclusions 
on matters of military tactics or strategy, or that they had 
been remiss in prosecuting their own designs ; under the other 
head, he insisted that what is called English public opinion 
misleads Continental Powers very seriously as to the real 
purposes and temper of the English people. Of course, 
the second criticism is far the more weighty of the two, 
and the subject on which chiefly we wish to write. But 
Mr. Goschen’s criticism on both points really touches the 
same evil, which we may describe as the inadequacy with 
which English speech in general really represents English con- 
viction. The reason why we inflict the pangs of these cruel and 
needless censures on officers who have done their best with 
the conditions of the problem clearly before them, while 
the criticisms are written without the critics’ knowledge of 
half the conditions of the problem, is very much the same as 
the reason why we mislead other countries so seriously as we 
often do, with regard to English purposes and English policy. 
English interpreters of public opinion have to write on very 
short notice on a very great many subjects, of which they 
have a very inadequate knowledge; and the consequence is 
that they express not the deliberate opinion of a slow, 
a patient, and a calm people, but the superficial opinion 
of a people who swear freely when they are out of humour, 
without in the least intending that their action should 
follow, or even be thought likely to follow, their irritable 
words. An article has to be written. The news of 
the day tells us that Sir Charles Wilson, who, if he had 
arrived at Khartoum two days earlier, might have saved 
the place, was longer than, so far as one could judge by mere 
geographical considerations, he need have been in embarking 
and steaming up the Nile. The public are mourning and 
fretting over the fall of Khartoum; and some journalist 
accordingly in the dire need of something appropriate to the 
occasion, attacks Sir Charles Wilson, with a little less of the 
interrogative form, and a little more of the categorical form, 
than he would have used in conversation, for his delay. And 
this rash and hasty judgment goes out to Egypt, and wounds 
the feelings of one of the most gallant officers in the service 
by its reckless and ill-considered taunt. Well, the mischief is 
simply due to this, that English journalists have no skill in 
what we may call expressive reticence. They grasp eagerly at 
something definite to say, and never think of the far-reaching 
consequences of wounding men at a distance—of whom indeed 
they are not seriously thinking—by those haphazard shots at a 
definite remark, The feeling of the moment is one of gloom and 
dissatisfaction. In conversation they would say, without any 
harmful result, what they say in print; and they forget how 
very much pain and how very much mischief may result from 
giving expression in print to the irritability and unreasonable- 
ness which men might indulge privately, without any one except 
themselves being the worse for it. It is most true,as Mr. Goschen 
says, that these hasty taunts at officers who, under a great strain 
of responsibility, are doing the work of England with their 
utmost zeal, discourage these officers gravely, and that, too, 
when they most need encouragement. It is very hard 
to learn that so far from their services being duly 
appreciated at home, they have been held up to censure 
for the miscarriage of some enterprise which they did their 
very best to promote. But that is not at all what the offend- 
ing journalist intended. If he had had time to think, in the 
slow way responsible Englishmen think, he would rather have 
bitten off his tongue than pronounced a hasty and ill-considered 
judgment intended to take any practical effect. The mischief of 
it is that English journalists often forget that they, too, are minis- 
ters of public opinion, as gravely responsible as Parliamentary 
officials for the justice of their remarks, Yet if they publish the 
most interesting criticism which the moment yields, they think 
they have done their duty, even though the very interest of 
that criticism consists in its suggesting that blame may be 
due to some one whom they do not really know to be de- 
serving of it. If an Under-Secretary of the War Department 
had made such an attack on Sir Charles Wilson in the House, 
as a journalist made in print, he would have been condemned 
unanimously, and compelled to resign; but then an Under- 
Secretary for War feels his responsibility to the service, and a 
journalist too often only feels responsibility for interesting his 
readers. That is the grave mischief of English journalism. 
We journalists do not feel enough the serious duty of reticence 
where reticence may be dull, and where the want of reticence is 
atleast interesting. Nothing can be less true than to say that 
English public opinion,—true English public opinion,—is ex- 
pressed by these hasty censures. On the contrary, you would 








hardly get even a public meeting to tolerate an adverse 
premature criticism on a public man who was absent and unable 
to defend himself. Unfortunately, a journalist often throws 
out, with hardly a moment’s reflection, what he himself 
would never dream of saying at a public meeting—what he 
himself would never admit that he held as a deliberate con. 
viction ten minutes after he had communicated his view to 
all his readers as a plausible account of a public event. The 
English people are a hasty people in expressing privately 
their superficial impatience and annoyance, though they 
are not a hasty people in forming any deliberate judgment, 
But journalists too often let-off the steam as private persons 
let it off, though with permanent results which they do not 
duly consider. If English public opinion is really to be inter- 
preted by the journalists, the latter must become much more 
reticent, much more willing to sacrifice sensation for deliberate- 
ness, much more expert in deferring a decision which they 
have not really arrived at without writing what is merely per- 
functory and intended only to conceal a state of suspense, than 
they now are. At present they express very partial and super- 
ficial impressions and feelings so adequately that they often 
utterly disfigure and travestie the genuine form and body of 
English public opinion. 

Well, the same thing is true, and even more true, of that 
more general expression of public opinion to which Mr, Goschen 
referred when he spoke of it as greatly misleading foreign 
Powers as to the real temper and purpose of the British nation, 
Mr. Goschen made the acute remark that if we had a friend 
who went out hunting and found the fences extremely stiff, 
and then trotted home again declaring that fox-hunting was 
an immoral sport, we should probably smile, and not believe 
that it was the immorality of the sport which had prevented 
him from attacking those fences. Well, of course, in that 
sentence he was alluding to the failure at Majuba Hill, and the 
very speedy settlement of our quarrel with the Transvaal 
which followed it; but in so speaking, though Mr. Goschen 
illustrated very happily the difficulty which foreigners really have 
in understanding the rapid gyrations of English policy, we do 
not think that he did justice to the real state of the particular 
case. For in that instance serious English opinion did not 
change violently or suddenly. In the case of Majuba 
Hill the real truth was, no doubt, this, that it was the serious 
defeat of the British which made it so difficult to accept the 
overtures of the Boers, even though British opinion would 
otherwise have beeh,—and, indeed, actually was, in spite of 
that very unfortunate combination of circumstances,—strongly 
in favour of retreating from a position which we had discovered 
to be a totally false one. English opinion never showed its 
strenuous tenacity and fibre more than in insisting on a treaty 
which looked so humiliating to us as the Transvaal Treaty. The 
puzzle which our action caused to foreign countries we can 
well understand. It was a very exceptional puzzle, a very 
natural one, and we have no reason at all to complain that 
foreign criticism wholly misunderstood us, and attributed to 
an unnilitary spirit what was simply due to democratic sym- 


pathy with a State we had annexed on false information. But’ 


what is much more serious is that British journalism 
often gives a really false impression of the true drift of 
British opinion. The journals scream out that the nation is 
in danger for want of ironclads ; and the people, who appreciate 
that danger at its true significance, never feel a single thrill of 
dismay, whereas the whole Continent supposes us to be sud- 
denly aflame with a fierce desire for the rule of the ocean. Then 
a journal screams out that we must Sarawak the Soudan, and 
the Government, who do not want to Sarawak the Soudan 
at all, but who do think that by the means suggested for the 
Sarawaking of the Soudan, we might best get the Egyptian 
garrisons out of the Soudan, appears to be taking a step meant 
for one end, when it is really intended to bring about a totally 
different end ; and all the Continent interprets it as following 
in the wake of the handful of persons who first set up the cry. 
This is what misrepresents the English people. A calmer, 
more patient, less irritable people in its resolves never lived on 
the face of the earth. But the journalists who live at fever- 
heat, and think reticence almost a sin, give the key-notes by 
which foreign nations misinterpret us, and often succeed in 
impressing that misinterpretation permanently on the imagina- 
tions of other peoples. All we can say is that we wish 
with Mr. Goschen that there were more continuity and 
more of responsibility of conviction, not only among those who 
actually direct our policy,—and who often mistake the newspapers 
for the public whom newspapers are supposed to represent, 





—but among those who try to express what they are pleased 
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to call public opinion, and what really is the private opinion 
of men who care far less to be judicial than to be interesting. 
There is no greater chasm than the chasm between the 
opinions of the sensational newspapers and the judgment of 
the British public. The former are often fierce, frothy, and 
fickle ; while the latter is calm, slow, and steady. We are quite 
aware that there are very many eminent journalists who do 
not in the least come under the censure we have ventured to 
express, There are very many who do not make up their 
minds in a moment to a policy of immeasurable importance. 
But the great success of the sensational school has to some 
extent injured, and will, we fear, in future injure even more 
seriously, the representative character of English journalism. 
Even Englishmen will give a penny fora sensation. But it 
does not in the least follow that the same Englishmen will not 
gladly give a pound to prevent that sensation from upsetting 
the balance of Ministerial judgment. 


MR. TREVELYAN ON THE LAND LAWS. 


ITH the freedom of speech that is now conceded to 
Cabinet Ministers, it becomes important to reckon-up 
and tabulate their individual utterances. It is only in this 
way that we can hope to forecast what kind of measures are 
coming out of the Government pigeon-holes. Everyone is 
agreed that a Land Bill will be included in the legislation of 
1886. That prediction has ceased to be interesting, because 
it has ceased to be doubtful. But what sort of a Land Bill is 
it to be? Is it to be animated by the old Liberalism or the 
new? Will its object be to leave the land—its sale, its culti- 
vation, its subdivision—to be governed by natural laws ; or 
will it aim at making the occupier a costly exotic, looking to 
the State to buy his land, and to the State to find the money 
for tilling and stocking it? Will the incidents of land under 
the new order of things be less like those of other kinds of 
property, or more like them? Is the small proprietor to 
be treated like a rickety child, nursed and petted into a 
precarious and unhealthy life; or is he to be left to 
himself, to profit as he best can by the influences to 
which he is naturally subject? To put it shortly, is 
it to be Mr. Goschen’s Bill or Mr. Chamberlain’s. In 
the old days there would have been no occasion to ask this 
question. A Cabinet Minister would not have spoken in the 
tone adopted by the President of the Board of Trade unless he 
had actually seen the draft of the Bill. There is no need to 
assure ourselves that Mr. Chamberlain has not imposed this 
severe restraint upon himself. What he has been saying about 
the land is obviously meant not to recommend to the electors 
a Bill already on the stocks, but rather to ascertain before- 
hand what manner of Bill the electors would like to see on the 
stocks, As to any clear conception of what his own words 
mean, or of the results which would follow from giving effect 
to them, we greatly doubt whether Mr. Chamberlain is to be 
credited with anything of the sort. His imagination, vivid as 
it may be, does not really adorn the Statute-book of the 
future with anything in the nature of “ An Act to assess the 
Ransoms to be Paid by the Propertied Classes.” But a 
Minister who can talk about ransom and natural rights 
might easily be led, if he were surrounded by colleagues 
like-minded with himself, into a very haphazard sort of 
legislation. The want of knowledge which serves as an excuse 
for the author of a bad Bill may yet be the cause that the Bill 
isso bad. Consequently it is of great moment to know whether 
on the Land Question Mr. Chamberlain is or is not surrounded 
by colleagues like-minded with himself. When the day comes 
for drafting the Bill, will a majority of the Cabinet be for 
drafting it on Mr. Chamberlain’s lines? This is an inquiry 
which gives an interest to every speech from a Cabinet Minister 
in which the Land Question is referred to. It does not need 
that the Minister should say in so many words that he dis- 
agrees with Mr. Chamberlain. To do this would be to carry 
yet further a method of taking the public into his confidence 
which has already been pushed quite far enough. We do not 
want to know what a Minister thinks of Mr, Chamberlain’s land 
theories ; that he may hardly be able to tell us without some 
departure from the politeness so convenient among colleagues. 
But we do want to know what his own theories about land are, 
because it is obvious that if a majority of the Cabinet hold 
quite different views from those held by Mr. Chamberlain, it 
is their views, rather than Mr. Chamberlain’s, that stand 
the best chance of being incorporated into the Government 
measure, 
This week there have been several straws in the air, which 





seem to indicate that the current of Cabinet opinion is not 
going with Mr. Chamberlain, but here we shall only mention 
one—Mr. Trevelyan’s speech at Manchester on Tuesday. Mr. 
Trevelyan, like Mr. Chamberlain, has a constructive mind. 
With him the extension and rearrangement of the Electorate 
is a means, not an end. He looks to it to give measures upon 
which the Liberal party has long been agreed “the impulse 
and momentum for which they have been waiting.” The 
Franchise Act is to be the mother of a whole brood of just 
and beneficial laws. So far, Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Chamber- 
lain are agreed. Are they equally agreed upon the basis on 
which these laws must rest, if they are to be just and useful ? 
Mr. Trevelyan is, at least, as plain-spoken on this head 
as Mr. Chamberlain ; but though the sound is equally certain, 
the note is altogether different. ‘* Private property is the 
right of the individual who possesses it; and if it becomes 
necessary for the public advantage to interfere with his holding 
of it or enjoying it, the public is bound to give him fair com- 
pensation.” So far, Mr. Chamberlain would, perhaps, travel 
in the same coach with Mr. Trevelyan. At least, he has not, 
so far as we remember, denied that private property is the right 
of the individual who possesses it. His line has rather been to 
take out land from the category of private property, to treat it 
as something of a different nature from private property, and 
so to deny that the principles by which the possession of pro- 
perty is regulated, really apply to it. Mr. Trevelyan knows 
nothing of any such distinction. It is, he says, ** on the security 
of this doctrine ”"—the doctrine that private property is the 
right of the individual who possesses it—* that the landlord 
holds his land, the fundholder his stocks, the shipowner his 
fleet, the manufacturer his mill and plant, the working-man 
the house he has acquired through a Building Society.” In 
all these cases the exercise of the right is qualified by another 
Liberal principle which says that property shall not be held so 
as to oppress or injure other men, and inasmuch as some kinds 
of property give more opportunity than others for inflicting 
oppression or injury, the scope of State interference in regard 
to them will be proportionately greater. But when a prin- 
ciple is established subject to a qualification, the qualification 
does not derogate from the principle, except in the particular 
matter with which it has to do. The owner of a ship and the 
owner of a canoe have precisely the same right to their 
possessions, though the law forbids overloading in the one case, 
and takes no notice of it in the other. The essential identity 
of land with all other kinds of property is the key-note of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s speech. Like other properties, it must be held so 
as not to be injurious to the common welfare. Like other 
properties it is, subject to this solitary exception, “ the right 
of the individual who possesses it.” If it becomes ‘‘ necessary 
for the public advantage to interfere with his holding of it or 
enjoying it,” the public is bound to give the landlord, equally 
with any other owner, fair compensation. 


Mr. Trevelyan was not content, however, with laying down 
general principles. He defined with the utmost precision the 
object at which the coming Land Bill ought to aim. That 
object is to make land pass from hand to hand as easily as gas- 
shares or railway-shares. Mr. Trevelyan does not wish to 
dictate whose the hands shall be into which it shall pass. The 
decision of this problem he prefers to leave to the operation of 
that natural law which in the long-run is always tending to 
find a buyer for every seller and a seller for every buyer. But 
whether land passes into the possession of those large pro- 
prietors who can do their duty by it, or into that of the small 
occupier, who, wishing to own the soil he tills, has the money 
to buy it and the capital to cultivate it, it must, if Mr. 
Trevelyan is to be satisfied, be transferred at no oppressive 
or prohibitive cost. There Mr. Trevelyan stops, and it will be 
seen that he has not gone a step beyond the point to which 
the Liberal Party, as a whole, have long been anxious to see 
reform carried. He ends just where Mr. Goschen ends; and 
this, it will be remembered, is just where Mr. Chamberlain 
begins. There is not a reference in his speech to the new 
Radical doctrine that the State, instead of being content with 
removing obstruction to the breaking-up of large estates and 
the growth of small estates, must itself be the destroyer of the 
one and the creator of the other. Mr. Trevelyan’s Land Bill, 


and Mr. Chamberlain’s Land Bill, contemplate an essentially 
different order of things; and though Mr. Chamberlain may 
quite consistently assent to the measure sketched by his 
colleague, it is impossible that Mr. Trevelyan, unless his con- 
victions are revolutionised, should ever assent to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


F the Government would take-up Mr. Craig Sellar’s Bill on 
the subject of Private-Bill legislation, bring it into shape, 

and pass it, they would really make a good use of what is too 
likely to be a wasted Session. The great need of the imme- 
diate future is to clear the way for the Reformed Parliament 
to get to work. It has a tremendous task before it in the 
completion of the machinery of national self-government by 
the establishment of a Democratic system of local self-govern- 
ment in the counties. The Municipal Reform, which naturally 
followed on the reformed system of borough representation, 
exhausted the energies of the first Parliament after 1832. To 
do for the counties what that Parliamerit did for the boroughs 
is the natural, and no less onerous, work of the first Parlia- 
ment elected with the reformed county constituencies. This 
question of machinery is only too likely to stay the impetus 
of Reform before the more important measures are taken 
in hand. Every clog, therefore, should be removed from the 
legislative wheel which can lessen the force of its revolu- 
tions. One of the worst and most unnecessary of these clogs 
is the system of Private-Bill legislation. The system is wasteful 
alike of the time of Parliament and the money of the public ; 
it is slow, costly, and inefficient. The mere routine work of 
passing the Private Bills through their several stages consumes 
something like half an hour per diem, when every half-hour is 
precious. If the system of putting questions to Ministers needs 
reform, still more does the system of putting questions to Parlia- 
ment need it. On private business Parliament is a bad Judge, 
and a still worse legislator. It should be got rid of in the 
interest equally of Parliament and of its petitioners. The 
notion of sitting in Parliament to rid individuals of the bonds 
of settlements and the burden of debt, is worthy only of the 
times when the welfare of individual magnates was supposed to 
involve the welfare of the whole nation. The Estates Bills of 
Peers and Commoners might really in these days be relegated 
to the Chancery Division or the Land Commissioners. It is a 
little too much to expect them to be taken in hand by the 
Assembly of the nation. Gas Bills and Water Bills are more 
important, no doubt; but they are important rather to the 
single towns or districts which need them—in other words, to 
sections of the community—than to the nation as such, or the 
community at large. Surely they might fairly be left to be 
dealt with by the representative body of the particular com- 
munity affected. The same remark applies to bridges and 
sewers, to tramways and subways. London is the greatest 
sinner in taking-up the time of the country in this respect. 
That Cromwell Road cannot be extended across the railway 
which bounds it on the west without an application to Parlia- 
ment, and that a subway cannot be made underneath a single 
London thoroughfare without the leave of the nation being 
first had and obtained (only to be disregarded when the con- 
ditions on which it is given prove objectionable), would be 
ridiculous, if it were not so lamentable a waste of time and 
money. Even with the present Vestry-system of London, such 
matters as these might in all security be left to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to settle for itself, without lawyers, 
and certainly without Parliament. When London has a 
decent local Government, which we do not yet despair of 
seeing this Session, the absurdity of not entrusting the decision 
of such matters to that local Government will be too great 
to be endured. There are other matters, such as railways 
and canals and systems of drainage over wide areas, which 
affect more local communities than one, and which can hardly 
be left, like questions of International law, to be settled by 
separate treaties between the high-contracting parties. The 
concert of the kingdom has in this case to be invoked. But 
it may fairly be invoked in nine cases out of ten by a simple 
attorney writing a single letter to a responsible Department, such 
as the Local Government Board, with a statement of facts 
subject to correction by an inspection by an Inspector on the spot, 
and certainly doesnot need all the paraphernalia of Parliamentary 
Committees and specialised counsel and solicitors assembled 
in St. Stephen’s, which are now thought a necessary part of the 
farce. In a few cases where much opposition of principle and 
interest is aroused, and where a complicated mass of facts has to 
be examined, a more elaborate procedure and a more august 
tribunal may be required. It is for such cases as these that 
Mr. Sellar, aided by Mr. Horace Davey, seeks to provide a 
remedy. The remedy proposed is, indeed, made applicable to 
all Private Bills; but the medicine-men are probably suggest- 
ing only the shortest and simplest remedy for the considera- 
tion of Parliament, without cumbering it with details, The 





scheme is to constitute a Court of three Judges, to be called 
Justices of the High Court of Parliament, who, sitting together 
or singly, are to be substituted for the Select Committee, and 
to report on every Private Bill referred to them, as a Select 
Committee now does, with the very important exception that 
they are to give reasons for their decisions. They are also to 
fill the function of the examiner of Private Bills, and to deter- 
mine questions of locus standi,—to determine, that is, whether 
a petitioner against or in favour of a Bill has any title to be 
heard. They are, to a certain extent, to be a roving commis- 
sion,—that is, they are to sit a month in Edinburgh and a 
month in Dublin, if there is any Scotch or Irish business to 
require their presence there. They are to sit out of the Parlia- 
mentary Session, as well as in it, till they have disposed of all 
the Bills introduced in the Session. The jurisdiction of 
Parliament over these Bills is still preserved in the same 
form as it now exists over a Dill reported by a Select 
Committee; but the report of the Judges is to be con- 
sidered as a report by a Select Committee of each House, 
There cannot be the smallest doubt that the introduction of 
this tribunal would be a vast improvement upon the existing 
system. It would save the double hearing before co-ordinate 
tribunals, of the evils of which the Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill, rejected by the Lords after being passed by 
the Commons in 1883, and rejected by the Commons 
after having been passed by the Lords in 1884, is the latest 
and most scandalous instance. This alone is a suflicient 
justification of the proposed transfer. But it would effect far 
more than this. It would substitute skilled for unskilled 
Judges, with infinite possibilities of the saving of time and 
expense by the rejection of useless and irrelevant evidence, by 
the curtailment of the speeches, the interjections, and the 
wrangling of Counsel; while the limited number of the Court 
would obviate the necessity of retaining six barristers when 
two only are required. Immense gains, again, would be made 
by the Court sitting continuously for six hours a day five 
days a week, and four hours during the sixth day, instead 
of intermittently for only three or four hours four days a 
week, But the chief gain of all would be in possessing a 
tribunal which, being compelled to act on fixed principles, 
and to give reasons for its decisions, would introduce a large 
amount of certainty and definiteness where all is now un- 
certain and indefinite. The change would be « change from trial 
by irresponsible, unguided, and shifting Juries, to trial by a 
responsible and permanent Judge. A large amount of useless 
litigation would be saved; because people would be more chary 
of opposition before an impartial and skilled Court than they 
are now before a haphazard and (from the nature of things) 
not always unprejudiced Committee. The litigation that is 
necessary would be confined within a smaller compass, and 
conducted with more expedition. 

There are two obvious criticisms on the scheme. The one 
is that, as we have already hinted, its utility is mainly con- 
fined to the larger schemes and the more contested cases. Vast 
expenses are incurred, and the time of the persons concerned, as 
well as that of Parliament, is now wasted over matters which 
might well be transacted without lawyers and without judicial 
proceedings. But this objection can be easily met either now or 
hereafter by carrying the process of devolution further. Once 
delegate the business as a whole to an outside tribunal, and 
Parliament will be far more easily persuaded to place the 
business in the proper hands. The second criticism is that it 
is eminently undesirable, at a time when we have just 
succeeded in making “the Courts which were manifold 
dwindle To divers divisions of one,” to create a wholly new 
and independent tribunal. For one thing, although the fees 
may cover the expenses of the Court, it will be diffi- 
cult for a Government of economy to justify the pay- 
ment of £5,000 a year to three gentlemen who would 
in all probability not find business to occupy them for more 
than half the year. A provision is contained in the Bill that 
the same Judges should be employed as election-petition 
Judges, thereby relieving the Queen’s Bench Division of a small 
portion of its multifarious duties. This provision suggests the 
true constitution of the Court as Judges of the High Court of 
Justice, capable of being turned-on to ordinary legal business 
when their special Parliamentary business was over. There is 
far too much work in the High Court of Justice now; and the 
addition of more Judges is eminently desirable, especially when 
accompanied by a large increase of the suitors’-fee fund. 
Moreover, the Judges would be very much more efficient, and 
very much more respected by Counsel as well as the public, if 
they were members of the ordinary Courts, than if they were 
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a separate body. This matter is capable of being put right 
by half-a-dozen amendments in Committee, In other respects 
the Bill is as complete in itself as can reasonably be expected, 
and, if adopted, would be a great boon, relieving Parliament of 
a weighty task, which it performs badly, and which prevents 
it from devoting itself to far more important and congenial 
work, ‘ 








THE ENGLISH IDEAL OF HEROISM. 

LL Britain is sorrowing for General Gordon. The feeling 
in Scotland, where attention to Scutchmen abroad never 
flags, is of the most acute kind,—a personal sorrow under which 
men could weep for pity and disappointment; and it reaches 
down to the lowest grades of society. In England, though 
perhaps less keen, owing to a difference in the national capacity 
for enthusiasm, it is equally sincere, and in the towns at least 
equally diffused, Thronghont the island the whole people 
grieves for General Gordon with a strong grief, with a sense of 
loss which is personal, and wholly independent of the sense of 
disaster created by the fall of Khartoum. They would have let 
it fall, if only in the extreme hour he could have escaped to the 
Lakes. General Gordon’s personality was, in fact, a possession 
of the whole people, wanting which every man feels something 
the poorer. He was a man after their own heart, a hero of the 
precise type which they deem most heroic; and could his 
body be brought to England, it would be followed to the 
grave by a multitude such as even this generation never 
witnessed; while the monument which will yet rise above 
his bones in Khartoum, if he has fallen there, would, if it 
fally realised national feeling, overtop the Pyramids. This 
reverence and affection for a man who was neither King, 
nor Minister, nor hero of many battles, felt by an entire nation, 
is the more wonderful, because it was inspired almost entirely 
by the hero’s character. General Gordon had done in his fifty- 
two years of life some marvellous things; but they were not 
things which ordinary Englishmen knew of, nor were they things 
redounding in any direct way to Englishmen’s advantage.. After 
years of service in the Royal Engineers, during which he gained 
much repute with his comrades, but was, of course, unknown to the 
people, Major Gordon was pointed out to the statesmen of Pekin, 
just then almost in despair,as a man who might save their 
dynasty and the organisation of the Empire, and he did save 
them. His success in organising an army, his defeat of the 
Taipings, his personal courage, which seemed to them super- 
human, his never-ending resourcefulness, and, above all, his 
contempt of pecuniary reward, raised in the minds of the leading 
Chinese an admiration of which they have sometimes appeared 
incapable. They believed in him implicitly, they were always 
ready to offer him any command, and they are at this moment 
fighting the French upon principles which they would have 
accepted at no other hand. If he would have led them to the 
defence of Tonquin they would have made him second in the 
Empire. General Gordon’s achievements in China, how- 
ever, were little discussed in England, except by a small 
circle, for, except among the small group of merchants 
and students interested in China, nobody ‘cared much either 
about the Empire or its ferocious opponents the Taipings ; while 
those which he performed as Governor of the Equatorial pro- 
vinces of the Soudan, where he spent three years, and as 
Governor-General of the whole Soudan, a post which he held 
for two years more, were absolutely unknown. <A vague 
impression of his character, however, as a man strangely unlike 
other men—a man separated from the majority of his kind 
by qualities, beliefs, and ends—had got abroad, being slowly 
diffused by books, by rumours, and by the agreeing testimony of 
all whocame in contact with him, till, when in 1833 he was named, 
as the one man who might save the Soudan by force of his own 
nature, the whole nation turned to study him. The people 
recognised him, as it were, in an instant, found in him precisely 
the qualities they venerate, and thenceforward made of him a 

hero to be admired and trusted without reserve. 

It is useful as well as interesting to note what those qualities 
were, for they indicate, as nothing else can, the latent admirations 
of the English people. They have never cared for a Henri Quatre, 
do not understand what biographers see in a Lord Peterborough, 
and demand great services to themselves from a Lord Nelson. 
First of all, Gordon’s recommendations to them was his deep 
religious faith, a quality which the English, though superficially 
80 grossly material that Continental observers rarely believe 
in their religion, immovably and universally reverence. They 








do not care much about the dogmas of the faith, so the faith 
be there. A man may be a severe Calvinist like Sir 
Henry Havelock, or a semi-Catholic like General Gordon, 
or anything between the two; but if he holds visibly 
and unmistakably that God rules—rules directly and im- 
medjately, taking heed for the world—and that obedience to 
His will is the first, or indeed the only, duty of the just man, 
the English heart goes out to him. He is regarded as one who 
is subject only to the higher law, is released to a marvellous 
extent, not only from ordinary rules, but from military discipline, 
and is left free to take his course, as the in some sense acknow- 
ledged agent of a Higher Power. If General Gordon advised that 
he should be sent alone, that was wise, and the “ solitary 
traveller on a camel ” was expected to control all Arabia; if he 
wrote for armies, that was wise too, and the Government was 
constrained to send them. A notion that General Gordon’s 
faith would give him insight; that he would be specially pro- 
tected from danger ; and that, however the clouds might gather, 
he would emerge unhurt, was rooted in the popular mind, and 
can be seen visibly deflecting the views even of classes which, like 
journalists, are little given to credulity. Half of the lingering 
belief in his safety springs from this source. Next to his faith, 
and partly as proof of his faith, the people worshipped in Gordon 
his disinterestedness. They knew that he had rejected fortunes 
in China, and a grand salary in the Soudan; that he cared 
nothing for honours, and exceedingly little for earthly dignity 
of any kind—he actually, after he had been Viceroy and more, 
accepted the Private Secretaryship to Lord Ripon—and they 
leaped to the conclusion, perfectly accurate, that he was a man 
released from the curse of self; that he was not, in any act of 
his life, thinking of Gordon at all, but only of the work 
to be done. The average English and Scotch, though they 
are not naturally disinterested, but tend rather to make 
the best of both worlds, and to become what Amiel calls “ the 
bourgeoisie of the skies,” admire the quality of disinterested- 
ness beyond measure, regarding it, we believe, not so much asa 
quality in itself, as a supreme test of the existence of other 
qualities. It is not a supreme test by any means, ambi- 
tion being often found—though selfishness never is—in con- 
nection witb the loftiest aspirations ; and men having constantly 
appeared in whom, as in Pope Hildebrand and Wesley, the 
passion for rule, and the passion to enforce God's rule, have been 
almost equally blended. The belief in asceticism lies, however, 
very deep in the least ascetic of peoples; and the man 
who gave his guests brewis because his money had gone 
to the poor—as on one occasion Gordon did while at 
Chatham—is the man to whom they are readiest to attri- 
bute nobler qualities. And after Gordon’s faith and dis- 
interestedness, the English admired his courage, the imperturb- 
able serenity of mind which made danger of no account, and 
which in General Gordon, as previously in Sir Henry Havelock, 
rose to that calm height of positive indifference which indicates 
that the courage is more than either bravery or valour,—that it 
is a spiritual as well as a physical quality, that self is either 
non-existent, or has been finally got under. Those three quali- 
ties—faith, disinterestedness, and courage—were recognised as 
existing in Gordon in the highest degree; and the English, seeing 
them, believed in him with a devotion which sometimes stood the 
severest trials. It was a trial to see the General who believed 
Egyptian rule a mere curse to the Soudan accepting a Governor- 
General’s commission from the Khedive, a trial to have him ask 
over and over again for Zebehr, a trial to read proclamations 
promising to respect slavery, a trial to receive despatches asking 
for Turkish brigades, a trial to study a book full of incoherent 
mysticism wholly at variance with the faith of Englishmen, if 
not in places with common-sense; but the general fidelity 
survived them all. The people felt somehow that under all 
that muddle of imaginings, projects, and dreams was a 
hero, a man always seeking the service of God, and so 
resigned to His will, that fear, or compromise, or the inefficiency 
which comes of doubt, was not in him, and they cared little 
about mere acts,—not even when they suggested, as they 
undoubtedly did fora time, that the hero’s mind had failed. 
What did it signify if it had failed, if he could still beat back 
enemies by the mere force of his own energy, improvise war- 
ships, make Egyptians fight, and for month after month, in hope- 
less isolation, calmly face the swarming tribes of the Desert, sure 
that except through treachery it was impossible for them to 
prevail against him. He “could hold out for years;” and 
the people believed he would hold out, with such steadfastness, 
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that the news of his death, with all his work undone, roused in 
them a wonder which almost overmastered sorrow. How could 
he be dead when he trusted so? He was a hero after their 
innermost heart ; and though we can see imperfections in him— 
more especially that feeling so often perceived in Prophets, 
Mahdis, Popes, and the founders of new creeds, which confuses 
one’s own will with enlightenment from the Shechinah—we 
should be the last to say that their ideal was not a noble one, and 
one which testifies to qualities in the worshippers too often 
placed in the shade. There is not much fear for England while 
her children insist on spending millions and moving armies to 
keep a perfectly imaginary pledge to a hero like General Gordon, 
who held them, and their interests, and their opinion to be alike 
nothing, when the question was of his duty to God and the 
oppressed, 





DR. DALE ON CHRISTIAN WORLDLINESS. 

T is rather strange to find the great Congregationalist 
champion of the present day, who is supposed,—and not, 

we imagine, wholly without foundation,—to represent in our 
century the traditions of the Puritan theology as nearly at 
least as in our generation they are represented at all, breaking 
a lance on behalf of that enjoying temperament which the older 
Puritans so gravely and deeply condemned. Mr. Bagehot has 
told us, in language not likely to be soon forgotten, what the 
Cavaliers were :—“ A Cavalier is always young. The buoyant 
life arises before us rich in hope, strong in vigour, irregular in 
action; men young and ardent, framed in the ‘prodigality 
of nature,’ open to every enjoyment, alive to every passion, 
eager, impulsive,”’—that is the character of the Cavalier, or 
at least part of the character of the Cavalier; and it is—not 
indeed the very antithesis of the character of the Puritan— 
for the qualities of enthusiasm and passion belonged to both, 
though they were called forth in each by wholly different regions 
of human life,—but still the type of character which seems in the 
most brilliant and picturesque contrast to it. Yet Dr. Dale, in 
the very striking essay on “Christian Worldliness,” which is 
included in the volume that has just appeared,* describes, we 
may say with unction, the temperament of a good Cavalier, and re- 
proaches himself and his readers for not being able to connect it 
with thesaintly ideal. “ A man with plenty of muscle in his arms, 
and plenty of colour in his face ; with a ringing voice, broad chest, 
sound lungs, a vigorous pulse, and a firm step; with a healthy 
appetite and a good digestion ; witha cheerful satisfaction in the 
pleasures of life, and a buoyancy of spirit that rises above 
most of its troubles; with an elasticity of temper which 
refuses to be chained to gloomy memories, and to be vexed by 
common cares,—that prefers the glad, open sunshine to the 
shadow of solemn cloisters,—such a man hardly satisfies us. 
Without knowing exactly why, we find it hard to think of a man 
like this as a saint. A pure delight in common work and 
common pleasures seems to most of us inconsistent with the 
great life of faith and with unbroken communion with God.” 
This passage occurs, as might easily be guessed, in an attack on 
the Catholic conception of a saint, and in a panegyric on the 
healthier ideal which Lutheran Protestantism brought in. Of 
Luther, Dr. Dale writes:—“He had a fiery and passionate 
hatred of falsehood and of sin; a dauntless courage in the 


assertion of the claims of trath and righteousness. He had 
a boundless faith and a boundless joy in God. His joy 
was of a masculine kind, and made him stronger for 


his work. Mis faith was of a masculine kind, and re- 
lieved him from worrying doubts and fears about his 
soul’s affairs. He had his gloomy times, his conflicts with 
principalities and powers in dismal and solitary places; but he 
had no morbid dreams about the sanctity of misery, nor did he 
suppose that the ever-blessed God finds any satisfaction in the 
self-inflicted sufferings of his children. His massive face and 
robust form were the outward and visible signs of the vigour 
and massiveness of his moral and religious character. He was 
a man, and did not try to be anything else. God made him a 
man; what was he that he should quarrel with God’s work P 
He had flesh and blood; he could not help it. He did not desire 
to help it. He ate heartily, and enjoyed seeing his friends at 
dinner. He married a wife and loved her; and he loved God 
none the less. He liked music and songs as well as preaching 
and sermons. He could laugh as well as preach. He had 
a genial humour &s well as deep devoutness. He was a 
brave man, strong and resolute, with abounding life of all 
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kinds; a saint of a type with which for many evil centuries 
Christendom had been unfamiliar.” That is as striking a 
piece of English as we have read for many a day ; but we should 
have liked to see Dr. Dale applying it to rebuke the standard of 
Puritan, no less than the standard of Roman Catholic, sanctity. 
If we understand the Puritan ideal at all, the dread of dwelling 
too much in the joys of earth was even greater among the 
Puritans than it was among the Roman Catholics,—the chief 
difference in this respect being that while the Roman Catholicshad 
one standard for the monk and the nun, a second for the priest- 
hood, and athird for the laity, the Puritans had one standard forall, 
—and that one, onthe whole, in many respects nearertothe Roman 
Catholic standard for the regular clergy, than to the Roman 
Catholic standard for the laity. Asit seems to us, Dr. Dale comes 
much nearer to adopting the standard of the pious Cavalier,—who 
was, of course, much nearer to the Catholic layman than to the 
Puritan,—than the standard of the pious Puritan. 


When we come to the main question, whether or not the 
standard of Christ’s own teaching,—and still more that of his 
apostles,—comes nearer to Dr. Dale’s Lutheran standard of frank 
and generous enjoyment, or to the rigid inward standard of 
the Puritan on the one hand, and the Catholic saint on 
the other, we incline to think that with whatever modifications 
the answer is qualified, it can hardly be identical with Dr. 
Dale’s. Dr. Dale holds that St. Paul’s teaching as to justifica- 
tion by faith, is the root of that less severe and more enjoying 
manner of life for which, as a Lutheran and Pauline Christian, he 
declares himself. “If God is for us,” he quotes from St. Paul, 
“who is against usP He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not also 
with Him freely give us all things?” “This,” says Dr. Dale, 
“was the Protestant spirit, the spirit of exulting thanksgiving, 
and of exulting hope. It was the antithesis of the despond- 
ency which had prevailed in Christendom for many centuries” 
[i.e., before the Reformation]. “It taught every man to have 
unmeasured confidence in the Divine mercy for the forgiveness 
of his past sins, and unmeasured confidence in the Divine in- 
spiration for the strength he needed in the future to live 
devoutly and righteously.” No doubt it did; but the question is 
not of the exulting confidence in God, but of the exulting enjoy- 
ment of all human blessings. Did St. Paul teach that? Did he not, 
on thecontrary, continually warn his Churches not to live toomuch 
in the life of the present ? “ Here we have no continuing city, but 
we seek one tocome.” “ Set your affections on things above, not 
on things of the earth, for ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” ‘Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind.” ‘No man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life; 
that he may please him who hath chosen him to be a 
soldier.” We should have thought that St. Paul under- 
stood even better than Luther the real effect of his own 
teaching as to justification by faith; and surely his teach- 
ing is as express as St. John’s, that there is constant reason 
to fear lest the richness and joy of this life should absorb far 
too large a part of the soul’s energies. ‘ Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world,” is St. John’s, not St. 
Paul’s; but it is hardly stronger than “Set your affections on 
things above, not on things of the earth.” If Dr. Dale would but 
read over the remarkable sermon on the Apostolical Christian 
in Dr. Newman’s Oxford volume of “Sermons on Subjects of 
the Day,” he would, we think, find ample reason for doubting 
whether his own picture of arich and energetic life spent frankly 
in the enjoyment of earthly blessings and duties is at all the pic- 
ture of the ideal life which the Apostles drew. Where he would 
probably differ widely from Dr. Newman, is in supposing that 
that picture was meant for the ideal of an exceptional spiritual 
class, like the monk and nun of Catholic monasticism. But we 
confess that it is, to us, very difficult to read the New Testament 
as giving its sanction to the picture of a buoyant and genial over- 
flow of life in earthly gladness,—though regulated and inspired by 
a deep sense of responsibility and duty,—which most of us would, 
perhaps, be willing enough, if we could, to regard as the true 
ideal of saintly life. It seems to us that both the rigid Puritan 
and the Roman Catholic saint were aiming at something which 
is really to be found in the teaching of the New Testament, when 
they insisted that—human nature being the limited thing it is— 
life in the world, in the richest, most buoyant, and genial sense 
consistent with a serious morality, is quite distinct from the life 
in God on which the New Testament insists as the highest life, 
from its opening to its close. 
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We write this simply because we believe it to be true, not 


“because we do not feel some reluctance in recognising the truth. 


The duty of a certain “detachment,” of a certain withdrawal of 
the heart from the craving for intense enjoyment, seems to us 
as characteristic a part of Christ’s teaching as the duty of sup- 
pressing discontent, and entering cheerfully, though not too 
ardently, into the conditions of our lot. As we read the Gospels 
and Epistles, the human spirit is to be always sedulously kept 
free to live apart, if need be, from even our best earthly blessings, 
and is not to be too passionately or triumphantly identified with 
any of them. If a man’s buoyancy of heart be due to the feel- 
ing of spiritual trust, if it help him to sit somewhat loosely to 
what he values most here, though never to undervalue or lose 
his sense of gratitude for it, then the buoyancy is the buoyancy 
of St. Paul, and is Christian. But if the buoyancy be the buoy- 
ancy which the passionate love of the earth gives, and no more, 
then, however radiant, and charming, and manly it may be, it is 
something of which Christ teaches us to beware. We are to 
lower the tone of rapture by humble self-distrust and fear. So, 
at least, we think the old Puritan teachers taught, though they 
taught it in a grim, unlovely form; and we suspect that. their 
teaching was the teaching of the New Testament. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ie 
COMPETITION. 

(To THE EpitTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Knowing, as I happen to do, that not a few of your 
staunchest readers agree with my faith as to competition, I was 
in hopes that some one else would take up the courteous 
challenge flung down by the Duke of Argyll in your columns a 
fortnight since. It is always better, if so be, that a cause should 
not be pleaded by one who has got the name of an enthusiast,— 
or fanatic, if you like,—in relation to it. However, as I have 
been disappointed in this, I should like to ask for a small space 
just to show that I am not, or at any rate do not believe myself 
to be, knocked out of time. It shall be small, as you have 
generously let me say my say, though you wholly disagree 
with me. 

First, then, the Duke says,—* How are you not competing 
when you are displacing the shopkeeping class?” ‘This is 
true, of course, in a sense. Wherever in great or small matters 
true principles and methods are superseding false ones—whether 
it be Christianity superseding Paganism, or steam-engines stage- 
coaches—there must be displacements by competition between 
the two. But I submit that this is beside the argument, and 
that it is only necessary for me to show that amongst them- 
selves, within the union of Associations, there is not, and need 
not be, any competition. Hitherto this has been so; and it 
seems reasonable to infer that what has been managed in the 
600 Associations already in union, and including, say, a tenth 
of our working-classes, will not be impossible when the whole of 
them are associated. ‘The difficulty lies in starting right, not in 
keeping right afterwards. 

Secondly, the Duke says that the principle of competition is 
already “entering into the relations between the English and 
Scottish wholesale societies themselves,” because the English 
delegates to Glasgow said they would have to work harder in 
order to make up for the loss which the withdrawal of the trade 
of the Scotch Union would cause them. But the meaning of 
this was that they would have to work to bring in the outside 
millions of English workpeople into the Union, and so get them 
as customers for their boots and shoes, not that they would 
compete for the custom of the Scotch Societies against the 
manufactory which they had just so efficiently helped to set up. 

Thirdly, the Duke asks how members of the Union, “ if they 
become dissatisfied, are to get goods they like, except by going 
back to old or setting up new shops 2?” ‘To which I answer, not 
by either of these methods, but by turning-out their managers 
who do not give them what they like, and putting in others 
who will. The manufactories belong to them; they get all the 
profits, and may be trusted to look after their own comfort and 
their own property. 

In the instance before us there will be plenty of healthy 
emulation, no doubt, betweey the English and Scotch shoe- 
factories ; but if we may judge from the past, no competition 
against each other, New and improved inventions and methods 


will be as readily communicated by one to the other, as all the 





experience of the English Union was placed at the command of 
the Scottish last autumn.—I am, Sir, «c., 


Chester, February 10th. Tuomas HvuGueEs. 





THE CITY COMPANIES’ COMMISSION. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ | 
Sir,—In the article under the above heading in to-day’s Spectator 
the writer says, “ No less than £400,000 is spent on entertain- 
ments, including, as may properly be included, the expenditure 
on the places where those entertainments are given.” As this 
statement is astoundingly inaccurate, I venture to appeal to 
your known fairness to allow me to correct it in as few words 
as I can. 

The Report (p. 36) gives £100,000 as the sum spent on enter- 
tainments exclusive of the cost of keeping up the halls, &c., so 
that the writer’s figures give £300,000 a year as the amount 
expended for this latter purpose—an absolutely impossible sum. 
What are the facts? ‘The £300,000 consists of (1) £125,000, 
made up of (a) the annual value of the halls, &c., ()) interest on 
the Companies’ debts, (c) annual savings ; (2) £175,000 spent on 
“maintenance,” under which head are included (a) rates and 
taxes on English, Irish, and City estates, repairs and improve- 
ments, (l) court fees, (c) salaries and fees of clerks, beadles, 
accountants, surveyors, land-agents, &c., in connection with 
English, Irish, and City estates. In other words, the writer has 
counted as part of the sum spent in entertainments, the interest 
paid on the Companies’ mortgages, and the whole cost of the 
management of the whole of the Companies’ affairs, including 
the administration of their charities and of their Ulster estates. 
Is that fair 9—I am, Sir, &c., 

6 Stone Buildings, February 7th. Lewis T. Dispry. 

(If, instead of “ entertainments,” we had written the word 
“themselves,” and had added “ the estates which provide the en- 
tertainments,” the figures given by us would be strictly accurate. 
Putting aside their Trust income of £290,000 (of which no 
inconsiderable portion is spent on poor or decayed members and 
widows and children of members), the Companies get through 
some £600,000. Of this amount, £150,000 is, according to the 
Commission, “ spent on benevolent objects,’ among the benevo- 
lent objects again being included, be it noted, members or rela- 
tions of members. The rest, or from £400,000 to £450,000, is 
spent on improving their corporate revenues, their establish- 
ments, and their private individual incomes, and impairing their 
digestions. Moreover, if our correspondent will go into the 
figures, Company by Company, he will find that the propor- 
tion spent directly on and for entertainments is much larger 
than he supposes, amounting to more than £200,000, Take, for 
instance, the Drapers. Not only must they be credited with 
spending on entertainments the specific amount of “ public 
entertainments,” £6,112, but also with a portion of item 1,— 
Court and Committee fees and Court dinners, £4,984; item 4— 
Rates, taxes, insurance, and expenses connected with Hall, 
£3,715; and item 5—Furniture, plute, new buildings, public 
works in Ireland, £12,861 (of which on examination it appears 
only £2,000 represents public works); but also a considerable 
proportion of item No. 2—Salaries to English and Irish statis, 
£4,149. If the proper proportion of all these sums is credited 
to the entertainments, the sum-total would probably be nearer 
£300,000 than £200,000, though the latter is surely enough to 
spend on 7,000 Liverymen’s “ little dinners.” —Ep. Spectator.) 


” 


MR. HAWKES AND THE ECIIO. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SprcraTor.” 

Sir,—As an earnest searcher after the highest morality, I can- 
not but wish that Mr. Hawkes and the writers in the Leho had 
kindly told us at what point sympathy becomes a crime. Of 
course, we all know that it is an eminent virtue when exercised 
upon an unskilled labourer, especially if he have low wages and 
a large family. Is it less so when the skilled mechanic is con- 
cerned ; and does its excellence diminish as we ascend the social 
scale, becoming very dim at the Baronetage, almost disappear- 
ing with the Peerage, and varnishing entirely as we approach the 
Throne? If this be so, well and good; only it would have been 
more satisfactory if some slight arguments to this effect had 
been produced, either from the Bible, or from common sense. 

Bat, if not, then in what respect has the wife of the Bishop 
of Winchester sinned in inviting the women of the diocese to 
give an innocent pleasure to the Queen’s daughter who is about 
to be married, and who has all through her life admirably 
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fulfilled her duty to the Queen? Her Majesty happens to live 
in the diocese of Winche — and has always been forward in 
helping on diocesan work and diocesan charities, wae for 
their object the benefit of the inhabitants of this area. Why 
should they not in their turn, if they please, express their 
kindly feeling bone Peake Sovereign and neighbour, whose 
residence in their midst is to them a source of pride and of 
satisfaction? And who should invite them to do this more 
fitly than the wife of a great official, whose historical rank and 
position is far “08 te in that of any other local diguitaries, not 
excepting the Lor Vs-Li ieutenants and High. Sheriffs ? 
May I assure my unsympathetic friends that no “ C 
fluence in the > * Church organisation,” is } 
“for a wedding-present to the Princess.’ No Deans, “Areh- 
lors, Canons, rural Deans, diocesan architects 








’ 





or verge rs are moviug a step or writing a word. Whatever is 
done is the spontaneous act of the kindl dj f 
; s the spontaneous act of the kindly and loyal women o 
the diocese. It would be exactly the same if the Church were 
Disestablished and despoiled to-morrow. It is, indeed, implied 
that symp: ithy with the Que en involves, in this case at least, 
* necvlect of 

a strange assertion,—to use no stronger term,—seeing 





the poor.” This would be, under any circumstances, 
hat it is 
the great work of the Church to educate and assist the poor ; @ 
work which the “ Year-book of the Chnrch of England” hanes 
to be not ine itly performed, But in this especial case the 
charge is as i ernel, The respected lady who 
has drawn dow e wrath of Mr. Hawkes and the 
Ficho has ever since she lived in the diocese tuken the lead in every 
itable work that has been set on foot to help the 
poor. I will instance only thres.—a deaconess’s fckibunion, to 















visit among ey iome for the fallen, to rescue the 
poor; aud t! ‘. S.,” for placing their ares in good 
service, and # after them when they are.there.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Gs 2 


es sna VIVISM AND NAPOLEON. 
To THE Eplyvor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Your views as to the “grotesqueness” of Positivism are 
not of any great valne, because you are fighting a losing battle, 
rgive your petulance; but it seems a 
pity, when you venture to write on the subject, that you cannot 
even get your ts right. A glance at the * Positivist Calen- 
dar” wonll } ‘ ig not, as you 


, 
and we can afford to fo 





ave shown you that Napoleon is 
imply, oue cf the Great Types honoured by the Positivist cult ; 
and you might have learnt, from the ride slightest acquaint- 
ance with one cf the i: uctory handbooks to Positivism, that, 
on the contrary, it was at one time proposed by Comte to hold 
him up to the periodical reprobation of mankind, as one of the 
two chief o)ponents of human progress, the other being Julian 
the Apostate. This proposal was, however, ultimately with- 
drawn, on the ground sina t it was undesirable to stim nulate feel- 
ings of hatred, however justly provoked.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Henry ELus. 

25 Pollock Road, New Kent Road, 8.E., February 8th. 

[We regret our error, and quite admit that we ought to have 
referred to the Calendar, and not written from recollection 
merely. But our correspondent is wholly wrong, though we 
cannot expect to convince him of this, in attributing to us the 
smallest petulance of fe eling. —Ep. Spectator. } 





PEASANTS’ ALLOTMENTS 
To tue EpiItor OF THE Reine?) 
Sir,—There are such radical misconceptions afloat about the 
land that it becomes the duty of persons experienced in its 
management to endeavour to dispel them. Whenever it is 
mentioned at a publie meeting that thousands of acres in 
England are out of cultivation the statement is received with 
cries of ” Tt is taken for granted that the areas in 
question are wilfully withheld from productiveness by dog-in- 
the-manger landowners. 

If the matter were fairly inquired into it would, in most 
instances, appear that where land in England has gone out of 
cultivation the reason is that it will pay nobody to cultivate it: 
Land out of cultivation in England means no rent to the owner, 
to whom nine times out of ten rent is the greatest possible 
object, as he cannot pay his way without it. And “ paying his 
way ” with a landowner does not mean riotous living now-a- 
days; but keeping on or turning off all kinds of labourers, 
employing many varieties of village artisans, and generally 
spreading his custom around, enabling smill tradesmen and 
others to live. 


sé 


shame. 








Those who ery “shame,” imply that the labourers ought to 
be admitted to the occupation of the uncultivated acres, If 
these acres were good land, and could he conveniently allotted to 
cottagers near their homes in acre or half-acre plots, the ery 
would have some sense. But they consist of poor land, lying in 
large blocks ‘, mostly at a distance from centres of population. 
What wenethiline 3 is there of labourers without capital making a 
living out of land so circumstanced, even supposing landlord rds 
could be found to put up the necessary buildings P 

If Mr. Chamberlain had his own way, State aid would, I 
conclude from his recent utterances, be invoked to advance the 
necessary capital to settle the labourers on the land. But every 
wei agriculturist believes that the pone would 

id in disastrous failure, and public money would have been 
auiade in the vain attempt to do what private enterprise 
recoils from. It is omy exceptionally thrifty labourers, who have 
put something by, who are likely to do fairly well on sma 
holdings. But these men have to be carefully selected,—a 
selection which the State has not the power of making. 

It has been my constant endeavour, during twelve years of 
landownership, to pick ont such men, and do everything to 
encourage them. In that t period, I have succeeded in establish- 
ing only five small farmers, in spite of every variety of advan- 
tageous offer to let land in any quantity, to individuals o1 
co-operative societies, at a lower rent than that paid by large 
farmers, The difficulty of establishing small holdings is much 
increased by the unwillingness of the wife to undertake 
dairying. 

After such experience I cannot hold vt to — in the face ot 
repeated declarations that the labourers are kept off the land 
by the wilful selfishness of landlords. Bei ng sa acquainted 
with most parts of the Continent, where peasant-proprictorship 
prevails, in climates and soils mostly superior to our own, I can 
vouch for it that in nearly all agricultural depression is felt at 
least as severely as in England. 

Treland, at our very doors, is another proof that the panacea 
for our social plagues is not to be found in small holdings, to 
which I am as favourably inclined as Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Collings, where they are economically possib! 





ble—I am, Sir, &e, 
W. E. Hann. 
Siz-Mile Botton, near Newmarket, February ih. 





IELPERS OF THE POOR IN BRISTOL. 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE **SprcratTor.’’] 
S1r,—Will you permit me to use your columns in an endeavour 
to find a lady who could superintend a house and work in 
Bristol, known as the house of * Helpers of the Poor?” The 
Council of it are losing the services of their present superin- 
tendent almost immediately, and have asked me to assist them 
in replacing her. 

“The House of Help * is a home where ladies may live and 
devote themselves in various ways to the service of the poor. 
The branches of work, taken up so far, have been district- 
visiting under the Clergy; visiting cases which the Charity 
Organisation Society have donidod to relieve, and some specia! 
cases made known to the ladies by the Guardians of the Poor ; 
conducting evening classes at the Home, meetings for recreation 
for factory ¢ girls, working parties, &e. 

The house is situated in Trinity Street, close to the Cathedral, 
and is thoroughly healthy and comfortable. £40 per annum is 
the charge for all expenses of residence, or £1 per week for 
shorter periods. The superintendent pays at the same rate. 
There are now rooms for some additional workers. I shall be 
most happy to give any further information in answer to 
inquiries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clifton Colleye, Lristol, Fe —— 8th. J. M. Witsox. 

A CORRECTION. 
To THE Epiton or THE “‘Spectator,’’ | 

Srr,—In the Spectator of February 7th you notice favourably 
Principal Fairbairn's “ Catholicism and Apologetics,” and speak 
of the learned Principal as a “leading Presbyterian.” Dr. 
Fairbairn is a Congregational minister, aud is Principal of the 
Airedale College, Yorkshire. He is undoubtedly a very liberal 
member of the most liberal of all the orthodox Protestant 
Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. W. Porter, M.D. 

60 Highbury New Park, N., February 10th. 

(Onur reviewer evidently confused the Principal for a moment 
with his deceased namesake, Principal Fairbairm of Aberdeen 
and Glasgow.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY’S “DAILY THOUGHTS.” 

{To THE Epitor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR. all 
Srz,—In your remarks on “ Daily Thoughts” from Charles 
Kingsley, in last week’s Spectator, you say :—“ We are aware 
that in many cases Mrs. Kingsley has availa herself of portions 
of private letters which do not appear even in the biography. 
Such is probably the origin of the pregnant saying,—‘ I do not 
want to possess a faith, I want faith which possesses me.’ 
Yet in such cases it is a satisfaction at least to know that the 
context is beyond our reach.” 

Will you allow me to point out that the words quoted occur 
with the shghtest variation, in that striking conversation 
between Rapha el Aben-Ezra and Majoricus, the Prefect, in 
chapter xvii. of ‘‘ Hypatia.”—I am, Sir, pe 

Kendal, February 10th. . H. SomEnve.. 


POETRY. 
a 
CHARLES GORDON. 
(“We trusted it had been he who should have delivered Isract.’’) 
Great soul, that scorned ignoble ease, 
Still lit with faith’s undying tiame, 
And genius ever ; prompt to seize 
War’s swift occasions as they came—- 


We hoped he could not fail to save; 
We hoped,—but under alien skies, 

Far off, within his bloody grave, 
Struck by the traitor steel he hes. 


Is this the end? Forbid the thought! 
The servant follows still the Lord; 

For each hath death the victory wrought, 
With Him the cross, with thee the sword. 


The Saviour dies, betrayed, alone, 
His Israel winedensih but still 
Grows to a mightier world-wide throne 
The felon Cross on Calvary’s hill. 
Nor thou, great soul, was spent in,vaiu, 
Though noblest of our later days ; 
While from the tropic, Nile-washed plain, 
‘he echo of thy deathless praise 


Shall bring across cach petty strife, 
And base desire, and meaner aim, 
The vision of a holier life, 
A loftier purpose, purer fame. 


ALFRED Cuvurci. 


FROM NATURE TO MAN. 
TIME was a Nature’s every mystic mood 
Poured round my heart a flood of eager joy ; 
y ger Jo} 
When pageantry of sunsets moved the bo} 
I y 
More than high ventures of the great and good ; 
° 5S ae ’ 
When trellised shadows in the vernal wood, 
And little peeping flowers, so sweet and coy, 
Were simple happiness without alloy, 
I PI 
And whispered to me things I understood. 
But now the strange sad weight of human woe 
Ss fo ] ? 
Aud all the bitterness of human wrong, 
Press on my saddened spirit as I go, 
And stir the puisings of a graver song 
D5 5S > 
Dread mysteries of life and death I scan, 
And all my soul is only full of Man. 
y J 
W. Watsuam Beprorp. 











ART. 
—_—~——_ 
VAN BEERS. 

Curre has been an exhibition opened lately at the lower end of 
Boud Street, called Le Salon Parisien, which is chietly concerned 
with the work of a well-known Belgian painter, Jan Van Beers. 
There are here six or eight of his larger figure-pictures, a score 
or so of smaller ones, and three hundred very minute landscape 
sketche:,—these last, notes made in the studio from recollection. 
All the papers, with eonaealy an exception, have taken consider- 
wble notice of this gallery, and Mr. Van Beers’ work therein, and 





it is no doubt worthy of attention. Whether it be also worthy 
of the somewhat hysterical admiration which has been so freely 
lavished upon it, is another question, and one which we should 
answer in the negative; and, passing from the technical point 
of view to that of the moral and intellectual, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the motive of the pictures, and the style of life 
they illustrate in their suljects, is artiticial and degraded in the 
highest degree. It is worth noticing, for those who take an interest 
in contemporary manners, that such an exhibition as this, is one 
which could scarcely have been held in such a locality as Bond 
Street, except during the last few years. The peculiar compound 
of dress and indelicacy, which forms the staple subject of Mr. 
Van Beers’ work, would hardly have been appreciated in England 
till opera-bouffe, Paris fashions, and society journalism _ 
educated us up toit. Even now we think there are some of u 
left neither very prudish nor very insular who will feel dis; went 
at this public treatment of the courtesan. : 
Mr. Van Beers 13 a young man of great ability. Is it too 
late, we wonder, to warn him, that for his art he has taken 
he wrong road? Ii Art be not consciously it is 
even Jess consciously immoral. No great art ever came, or 
ever coull come, as a pander to those appetites which lower 
us to the brute, iustead of “ raising to the angels.” The degrada- 
tion of a noble passion is no fit subject for men who seek to 
paint great pictures, unless it be done with the object of showing 
such a fall,—how great is the “ pity on’t.” 
What is it, then, that Mr. Beers has done to deserve such a 
condemnation? It is simply this. He has taken the fairest 
faces and forms he could find, mos weed of young girls, and 
depicted them in dresses and ia attitudes, and amidst surround- 
ings, which leave no doubt of his iutention,—the intention, that 
is, of depicting beauty only to suggest its fouler uses. With a 
really wonderful skill of handicraft; with an occasional one of 
colour combinations which, for daring and originality, has been 
unapproached since the death of Fortuny; with an imagina- 
tion of wonderful fertility and resource, he yet lays all his 
powers and all his gifts at the feet of the great goddess 
“ Lubricity,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold calls her. There is 
a pict which — well serve as a type of all the rest, 
of a young girl half-sitting, half-lying upon a chair, which is, 
its beanty, skill, and 
lave ever seeu,-—a picture 
than in the interests of 


7 
} 


moral, 


us how horrible is 


ire here, 
without exception, for combination of 
indelicacy, 2s cdious a work as we 
which, in the interests of Art, no less 
ull decent peop sle, should be utterly ce 





stnneu, 

Do ovr readers think we exaggerate in saying that itis pitiful, 
and maddening, at the same time, to see a man who might be a 
great nins a slave to the 
worst passions of the worst men,—to see him, in the prime of 
his manhood and the height of his power, wanderiug, with a 
ghastly grin upon his face, down the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death? <And scarcely less painfulis it to go tothe Gallery and 


7 


see decent English women and men enjoying its degradation ; 


artist, doing work which makes his ox 


4} 


for, if there be any os in this world, it is true that to deify 
the cocotte, as Mr. Van Beers does here, is to degrade woman- 
kind. There is a verse of Wordsworth which we quoted many 
years ago in the 
and which, despite its familiarity to most 
venture to yarote again, as showing the opposite i 
to this lace-petticoats and liberally-displayed silk 
stockings :— 
“Then healthy 
And ranuing amidst flowers of joey 
Which at no seascn fade, 
Thou, whilst thy babes around thee cling, 
Shall show us how divine « thing 
A woman may be mate.” 


Spectatov, 1 a somewhat similar connection, 
of our readers, we 
leal of the sex 


ik leal 


as a shepherd-Loy, 


‘e said enough, perhaps more than enough, on the moral 


We he 
+ 





and deeadbeotna’ quality of these pictures; let us say a few words 
ou their technica! peculiariti es. There is one—a portr it of 
Peter Bencit—which reminds us very much of Tadema’s work. 


We feel as we look at it, not so much tha it siti is like Tadema, but 
that no other artist than Tadema could have done it in the same 
way. Parts of the background of this are very unfinished, as 
is indeed the case with nearly all the pictures here, it being 
Mr. Van Beers’ habit apparently to finish the faces of his 
figures very highly, and leave other parts in various 
of incompletiou. The method is, to our thinking, a very 
objectionable one; it is at once careless and insolent; it takes 
away all sense of that completeness and perfection which 
is, — the chief secret of great Art. It may be sug- 
gested as worthy of consideration whether the chief charm of a 
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picture or statue—the chief abiding charm, rather—is not the 
unspoken conviction on the part of the beholder that it could 
not have been better or otherwise done. But to have a work of 
art practically saying to you, “ Look here, you know, I might 
have been very much better, but that I thought I was good 
enough as I am,” is almost equivalent to being told our in- 
feriority. If one looks at the work of the old masters, we never 
find a trace of this. The work may have every other imper- 
fection, but it is always wrought-out to the end, not left in in- 
dolence or completed in haste. But Mr. Van Beers scratches- 
out bits of his work, scrubs-in others; here the paint scarcely 
covers the panel, there it sticks out in lumps an eighth-of-an- 
inch thick ; here there is a cheek modelled as minutely as if a 
microscope had been employed, there there are arms and hands 
which have no trace of modelling from one end to the other,— 
and so on throughout. 

The largest picture in the gallery is in this respect the most 
perfect, though it is in other ways unsuccessful. It is called 
“* Peace with Honour,” and represents a nursemaid and a Life- 
guardsman sitting under a tree in Kensington Gardens. The 
woman is French enough, but in the man Mr. Van Beers has 
caught the type more successfully; and the picture is like a 
well-coloured photograph in its careful completion, and narra- 
tion of every accuracy of dress and uniform. Like a coloured 
photograph,—that is at once the merit, and the eternal draw- 
back, of this art of Mr. Van Beers; it shows the barrier beyond 
which he cannot pass. And yet in some ways this, too, is un- 
true ; for the man has fancy and imagination of a strong, almost 
tragic, kind, when he allows himself to make use of them. The 
coloured-photograph part of his art is almost wholly that which 
refers to costume; wanting, perhaps, to be the Meissonnier of 
the Bois de Boulogne, he has attained to being its photographer. 
After all, if an artist deliberately sets himself to make jupons and 
bas-de-soie, his chief subjects, we can hardly expect him to get 
much spiritual meaning into his work; it can scarcely be more 
than coloured photography. Perhaps it is the artist-nature of 
the man, which, dimly perceiving this fact, so frequently leads 
him to leave features of his work barely indicated,—to put in 
fanciful backgrounds full of all sorts of dimly-suggested 
fancies and peculiarities. This may be so; but we should 
rather imagine that the Uizarrerie of this artist’s work 
springs not so much from personal feeling as from a deliberate 
design. Heisa Belgian, and began and failed as a historical 
painter. He went and settled in Paris, and has, we may 
imagine from what we see here, set to work to become more 
Parisian than the Parisians themselves. At all events, he 
has succeeded. His work is eagerly sought for, admired, and 
bought, in France; it is the perfect expression of one of the 
sides of the 'rench character, in which taste, elegance, and wit go 
hand-in-hand with coarseness, cynicism, and recklessness. What 
the French call “ ‘Tout Paris” will appreciate the work, and 
very likely “'Tout Londres ” will go and see it. That does not 
prevent our thinking that the talent which it shows is such as 
to sadden any honest man, and to disgust every refined woman. 


BOOKS. 


—— 
EASTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA.* 

Has that spirit of Jingoism which so vexes the soul of Mr. John 
Morley, that one is tempted to think he needs the friendly hint 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has just given him “to remember to 
approve the depth, and not the tumult, of the soul,” entered into 
and taken possession of the realms of Science and Discovery ? 
Here is a lively and valuable book of travel, giving us authentic 
information in regard to perhaps the most remarkable even of 
African tribes, written by a young, open-eyed, and adventurous 
Scotchman, who, to his credit be it said, trusts to reason,—vivi- 
fied, occasionally, by practical jokes,—and not to explosive bullets, 
to accomplish his ends; and who, in general, practises the 
doctrine—which, however, he preaches once too often—of, “ Chi 
va piano, va sano; chi va sano, va lontano.” Yet it is our opening 
question which, rather than anything else, rises to the lips after 
reading his book. Mr. Thomson had quite a Pauiine record 
of perils when conducting his exploratory expedition from 
Zanzibar to the Victoria Nyanza and back. He was 
frequently in danger from elephants and lions. He barely 








* Through Masai Land: a Journey of Exvpleration among the Snowclad Volcanic 
Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa, By Joseph Thomson, 
F.R.G.S. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1885, 








escaped being speared by a warrior of the most formidable 
tribe in all Africa. He and his men had actually to turn 
back and flee to the cuast, to avoid massacre. He was tossed 
and almost gored to death by an infuriated buffalo-bull which 
he had shot. He was more than once prostrated by fever; and 
he was so ill of dysentery on his return march from the Victoria 
Nyanza that his life was despaired of. His expedition was, in 
fact, one long series of hair-breadth escapes and feats of en- 
durance. He travelled, no doubt, through vast and interesting 
stretches of country, and he has been able to photograph the 
Masai for the first time. Yet, we are tempted to ask the 
Geographical Society and similar associations if such exploits 
and agonies are really needed in the interests of exploration ? 
Is the game worth the candle? Is there not too much yielding 
to an undoubted tendency of the time to make life one long 
performance on the tight-rope, with the two alternatives before 
it of the applause of the multitude anda broken neck ? “ After 
all,” is not the pursuit of knowledge likely to have better and 
certainly more enduring results when it is conducted in the 
spirit of Sir Isaac Newton, rather than in that of poor Colonel 
Burnaby or Captain Webb ? 


Mr. Joseph Thomson, who had conducted an expedition to 
the Central African lakes with great success on the death of its 
original leader, Mr. Keith Johnston, was commissioned by 
the Royal Geographical Society in 1882 to explore the region 
between Zanzibar and Lake Victoria Nyanza, being instructed 
especially to ascertain if a practicable route existed through 
the Masai country, and to ascend the mysterious Mount 
Kenia. In February, 1883, he arrived at Zanzibar, and imme- 
diately set to work to organise a caravan. He was singularly 
unlucky in this preliminary work, and describes the bulk of his 
men as the offscourings of Zanzibar villainy. His headmen, 
particularly the chief of them, James Martin, a Maltese sailor, 
he describes as “splendid fellows ;” but the guide and inter- 
preter whom he secured, Muhinna and Sadi, were traitors and 
cowards. On March 15th, Mr. Thomson and his caravan set 
forth from the little port of Mombasa, along the road, in 
the first instance, to Kilima-njaro, with which the recent special 
expedition of Mr. H. H. Johnston has rendered us familiar. 
The first importaut stage was accomplished, when on April Ist 
he reached Tavéta, which seems, indeed, a most delightful bit 
of tropical Africa, composed of ‘‘ charming glades, bosky bowers, 
and rich plantations,” watered and fertilised by the snow-fed 
Lumi, rendered cool by its vicinity to Kilima-njaro, and 
inhabited by a peaceful race, the Wa-taveta, who are to 
some extent an offshoot of the Masai, and have taken to 
the cultivation of the soil. Mr. Thomson is unable, however, 
to say much for the morals of the Wa-taveta. ‘ Conjugal 
fidelity is unknown, and certainly not expected on either side ; 
they might almost be described as a colony of free lovers.” Yet 
“true Arcadians they are in their peaceable habits, their great 
hospitality, their manly, pleasant manners, and surprising 
honesty.” At Taveta Mr. Thomson rested for atime, preparing 
to enter the country of the Masai, and in particular collecting 
presents with which to propitiate this warlike and dreaded people. 
He learned to suspect that his caravan, which was only 150 
strong, was too small, no one as a rule thinking of entering the 
Masai country with less than 300 men. On April 18th the 
expedition left Taveta, and set its face towards the dreaded 
region, intending to take the route round the south and west 
sides of Kilima-njaro. Mr, Thomson had hardly proceeded six 
hours on his way, however, when he ascertained that there was 
a large war- party of the Masai in front of him. He left the regular 
path for the jungle, and camped near the chief Mandara, 
already known to readers of books of African travel, but who, 
in spite of his intelligence and “ princely bearing,” was not 
above extorting as much as possible from Mr. Thomson in the 
form of presents. While thus forced to pause, Mr. Thomson 
ascended Mount Kilima-njaro nearly 9,000 feet, in search of 
plants, and was evidently as much struck with its grandeur as Mr. 
Johnston, to whose paper on this subject, which was read some 
time agotothe members of the Geographical Society, reference has 
already been made in the Spectator. The Masai war-party having 
passed, the expedition reached in safety Kibonoto, the “door” 
of the Masai country, on the west side of Kilima-njaro. Here, 
however, bad news awaited the explorer. He had selected the 
very route that had heen taken by a German traveller, Dr. 
Fischer, who had preceded him. Fischer had had a fight with 
the Masai, and the whole country was consequently in a state 
of excitement. In spite of this, Mr. Thomson crossed the 
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frontier, and made his way to the kraals of the Masai. He was 
at first well received, though the Masai proved uncomfortably 
familiar. But he shortly learned that his caravan was to be 
attacked by way of revenge for the injury sustained in the fight 
with Fischer. There was nothing for it but retreat under cover 
of night. The expedition, therefore, fled back to Taveta. Mr, 
Thomson himself returned to the coast with a view to replacing 
by an honest man one of his guides, Muhinna, whose treachery 
he had discovered. In this he failed. When he got back to 
Taveta, however, he ascertained that a large trading caravan 
was about to start for the Masai country, and to it he was able 
to attach himself. The combined caravans started on July 
17th, passing, however, along the east of Kilima-njaro. 
Although they were now safe from the Masai, they were charged 
by rhinoceroses and buffaloes. At last, when they reached the 
great plain of Ngiri, which is in reality the dried-up bottom of 
a great lake that had occupied this region, they came once 
more in contact with the Masai. Mr. Thomson gives a very 
full account of the appearance, manners, and customs of this 
remarkable race. We haveno space for lengthy quotations, but 
we give the following, from the condensed account of his 
journey, which Mr. Thomson read before the Royal Geographical 
Society :— 

“ A more remarkable or unique race does not exist on the continent 

of Africa—indeed I might safely say in the two hemispheres. In 
their physique, manners and customs, and religious beliefs, they are 
distinct alike from the true negroes and from the Galla and Somali. 
They are the most magnificently modelled savages I have seen or 
even read of. Beautifully proportioned, they are characterised by 
the smooth and rounded outline of the Apollo type, rarely showing 
the knotted and brawny muscles of the true athlete. The women 
are very decently dressed in bullock’s hide. They wear, by way of 
ornament, from twenty to thirty pounds of thick iron wire coiled 
round the limbs, arms, and neck, beside a great assortment of beads 
and iron chains. The men wear only a small kid-skin garment round the 
shoulders and breast, that being of somewhat more ample dimensions 
among the married men. The most remarkable distinctions char- 
acterise the various epochs in the life-history of the Masai. The 
boys and girls up to a certain age live with their parents, and feed 
upon curdled milk, meat, and grain. At the age of twelve with the 
girls, and from twelve to fourteen years with the boys, they are sent 
from the married men’s kraal to one in which there are only young 
unmarried men and women, There they live till they are married. 
At this stage the men are warriors, and their sole occupation is 
cattle-lifting abroad and amusing themselves at home. The young 
women attend to the cattle, build the huts, and perform other neces- 
sary household duties. Both sexes are on the strictest diet. Absolutely 
nothing but meat and milk passes their lips. Spirits and beer, tobacco, 
or vegetable food are alike eschewed. So peculiar indeed are they in 
their notions, that they will not even eat the meat of any wild 
animal. Moreover, the meat and milk are never taken together. 
For several days the one is their sole diet, to be followed by the other 
after partaking of a powerful purgative. On killing a bullock they 
drink the blood raw, which doubtless supplies them with the neces- 
sary salts. In eating meat they always retire to the forest in small 
parties, accompanied by a young woman. So pleasant does the Masai 
warrior find this life that he seldom marries till he has passed the 
prime of life and begins to find his strength decline. The great 
war-spear and heavy buffalo-hide shield, the sword and the knobkerry, 
are then laid aside. For a month he dons the dress of an unmarried 
woman, and then becomes a staid and respectable member of Masai 
society. He goes no more to war, but devotes himself to the rearing 
of a brood of young warriors. His diet changes with his mode of 
life, and he may indulge in vegetable food, drink beer or spirits, and 
smoke or chew tobacco. At death, the body is simply thrown out to 
the hyenas and the vultures.” 
We must now indicate very briefly the chief stages in Mr. 
Thomson’s perilous course. He determined to push through 
the Masai country to the hitherto unvisited and almost mythical 
Mount Kenia, and beyond that to Victoria Nyanza. He was 
successful. Mount Kenia—which, unfortunately, danger from 
the Masai prevented him from fully exploring—he found to rise 
in the form of a great volcanic cone, nearly thirty miles in 
diameter at its base, from a thorn-clad plain, 5,900 ft. in 
height :— 

“Up to a height of 1,500 ft. the angle is very low, and the slope is 

unbroken comparatively by ridge or glen. From that level the 
mountain suddenly springs into a sugar-loaf peak, the resemblance 
to a sugar-loaf being made all the more striking by the glittering 
facets of snow which characterise the uppermost 3,000 ft. The sides 
of the peak are so steep that the snow cannot lie on many places, the 
unclad parts showing through the white as black spots.’’ 
On December 10th Mr. Thomson drank the waters of Victoria 
Nyanza, some forty-five miles east of its outlet to the Nile. He 
would have pushed on to the Nile; but his stores were 
exhausted, and he was prostrated by fever. He resolved, there- 
fore, to retrace his steps; but also to adopt another route, in 
order to visit the mountain of Elgon, which is famous for its 
artificial caves :— 


“These are extraordinary in number and vast in extent. They are 








cut out of a very compact volcanic agglomerate. They all occupy 
one particular horizon near the base of the mountain, and numbers 
of them are occupied by whole villages with their cattle. That such 
was not their original object is shown by the nature of the excava- 
tions, which extend far away into utter darkness. Their number and 
great size, their occupying a certain horizon, and the fact that the 
present inhabitants have no tradition regarding them, lead me to 
conclude that they have been mines in some very remote period. 
Whom the mines could have been worked by, I cannot conjecture ; 
and the subject will remain, doubtless for some time to come, a 
problem for the curious.” 

It was while repassing through the Masai country, on his way 
to the coast, that Mr. Thomson was struck down by dysentery. 
He believed himself ou the point of death, and probably would 
have died in his tent, had he not resolved on making a desperate 
effort to reach the coast. This was the means of saving his life. 
By the end of May, 1884, the expedition reached Mombasa, 
whence it had started more than a year before. 

Mr. Thomson writes in a free, vivacious style, and is happiest 
when he is describing his own innumerable adventures and 
misfortunes, which he invariably does with good-humour. We 
confess, however, to have got a little tired of Mark Tapley and 
Mr. Micawber, and could have wished Mr. Thomson had toned 
down his portraits of the personal appearance of the Masai, and 
his narrative of the sometimes not very elegant practical jokes 
he played upon them. This he will surely do if a second edition 
of his work is called for. In that case, he must also get rid of 
certain stupid Latin seutences which appear in the last page of 
the appendix, and which must have found a place there by 
accident. The volume is remarkably well and fully illustrated, 
even for a book of travel. 





PRINCIPAL TULLOCH ON MODERN THEISM.* 


Tus is a collection of Essays, many of which have been already 
before the public in the pages of the Ldinburgh Review. They 
are all upon cognate subjects, and, indeed, may be said to be on 
the one subject or class of subjects which at the present time 
most occupies the thoughts and puzzles the minds of all who are 
not devoted to practical questions,—using the word “ practical” 
in its most limited and least true signification. The author, in 
his Preface, says that he at one time intended to have added an 
analysis of Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent, and many readers 
of this volume will regret that he has not seen fit to do so. We 
will begin our notice by quoting his words in reference to the 
school of theologians of which Dr. Newman is a typical 
specimen, though we cannot say that we agree in Principal 
Tulloch’s drift :-— 

“T need not say how greatly I admire with all others the fine 

spiritual genius and tender insight and faithfulness of the Parochial 
Sermons; but to Dr. Newman as a Christian thinker I cannot claim 
to be in any degree indebted. I am, indeed, strongly repulsed by 
both his logical and historical methods. An essential irrationality 
seems to me to underlie his whole argument in the Grammar of Assent, 
just as an essential perversity of fact underlies all his historical 
treatment of Arianism in the fourth century. And an irrational 
religion, in a time like ours, is less possible than a mere religion of 
nature. It is the withdrawal of men like Dr. Newman and others 
from the open fields of reason and history—where the true battle of 
religion can alone be fought—which has given to the naturalistic 
schools of our time their temporary triumph. Traditionalism—or the 
acceptance of religious truth without reason—goes well with empiri- 
cism ; and since the days of Hume they have even had something of 
respect for one another. But it is a respect which is not creditab!e 
to religion, and by which religion always suffers in the end.” 
We do not know what is meant exactly by saying that tradition- 
alism is ‘the acceptance of religious truth without reason.” If 
revelation be once admitted at all, we cannot understand that 
tradition should not rationally play a considerable part in ex- 
plaining the sense in which those to whom revelation was first 
committed understood what they had been taught by the re- 
vealing mind. The doctrines and rites and practices of the 
primitive Church must for all rational Christians constitute one 
of the chief elements in the interpretation of revealed religion. 
Probably the author saw that the subject of his proposed paper 
on Newman was hardly in keeping with the design of these 
other essays. And we think he was right. All those essays—with 
the exception, perhaps, of that on the writings of the late Pro- 
fessor Ferrier—are directed against the various phases of 
“Naturalism,” as Dr. Tulloch is fond of calling it, now so 
prevalent. They are all imbued with a deep conviction of the 
existence and priority—causally and logically of a spiritual 
universe—of a metaphysical as well as a physical basis of life. 

In his Essay on Comte and on G. H. Lewes, whom he treats 
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of as the chief exponent of Positivism in England (we presume 
Mr. F. Harrison was le3s conspicuous when this essay was 
written than he is now), Principal Tulloch seems to regard 
Positivism as the culmination in modern thought of the 
Agnostic principle. He admits that the religion of Humanity 
is at least logical, and that if man is the highest result of things, 
—the “vrai grand Ftre,’—there is, of course, nothing else left 
to worship, if there is to be worship at all. This Essay contains, 
perhaps, little that is new in regard to Comte, but it is 
eminently sound and readable. The remarks on “ Force” and 
other similar conceptions, as ideas truly metaphysical and trans- 
cendental, and absolutely indispensable to the very existence 
of that modern science which pretends to ignore the metaphysical, 
are admirably put. (See pp. 63, 4, 5.) 

One of the most interesting of these Essays is that on the 
late William Smith, best known as the author of Thorndale— 
a short but graceful tribute to the memory of that most 
thoughtful and singularly individual man. The following 
words seem to us to convey a true summary of Smith’s position 
as a thinker :— 

“ He stood on the steps of the new philosophy, but he refused to 

tear himself away from the threshold of the old. He impersonated 
in much the peculiar struggle of an age. He may be said to hesitate 
between Nature aud God. He gave, in our opinion, so much to the 
one, that he left no adeqnate or secure hold of the other. Yet to the 
last he clung to both. For it is his own saying, in the last senterice 
of Gravenhurst,—‘ We have but two conceptions,—tae world as a 
whole, and God as its author!” 
Smith was, as Principal Tulloch rightly states, an Evolutionist 
as to ali the activities of mind as well as of matter. He re- 
cognised distinctly, however, the two spheres; but did not 
think that Materialism necessarily involved Atheism. Our 
author differs from this, as might be expected, and holds 
by the maxim, Nullus spiritus, nullus Deus,—a maxim un- 
doubtedly true, if nullus spiritus is to be taken as meaning that 
spirit, as an entity, is an impossibility or unthinkable. We 
can imagine, however, a Materialism guvoad human psychical 
manifestations,—misled by their apparent evolution, keeping 
pace with that of certain bodily organs, aud by the analogy 
of many of them with similar phenomena in the brutes, to 
which the term “spirit” iz not usually applied,—nevertheless 
open to the idea of a Divine spiritual cause of all things. ‘This, 
however, is a difficult sul ject of inquiry, and one singularly open 
to the fallacies of logomachy. This Essay will be read with 
deep interest by all who were personally acquainted with Mr. 
Smith. 

The Essay entitled “ Modern Scientific Materialism” scems 
to have been written soon after, and @ propus of, Professor 
Tyndall's address to the British Association at Belfast. We 
strongly recommend its stndy to all who have been smitten with 
the charm of style and the audacity of statement in that well- 
known utterance, which, though far from original—indeed, as 
old as Democritus in its essence, and inspired to no small extent 
by Langé, as its author himself admits—did more in its own 
day to promote Materialistic thought, especially among those 
unfamiliar with philosophical speculation, than any other. 

“ Pessimism” is an interesting discussion of the ‘“ life-nct- 
worth-living ” absurdities of what may be called “ European 
Buddhism ”—a phase of thought and feeling more hopeless and 
morally much less noble than that of the Hiudoo sage himself. 
it is here treated of both as a form or mood of feeliug, as in the 
poet Leopardi, and as an offshoot, or supposed offshoot, from 
the Ontology of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. Besides 
“Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” and the “ Philosophie 
des Unbewussten,” the leading texts of the essay are the 
“Pessimism” of Mr. Sully and the able essay of M. Caro. 
‘Like the two latter treatises, Principal Tulloch’s essay is mainly 
historical, and begins with some excellent and eloquent remarks 
on the importance of what he considers a much-neglected part 
of education,—the history of human opinion. We scarcely 
think, however, that it is so much neglected in the present day 
as Principal Tulloch imagines—in fact, no small number of the 
more recent philosophical works are strictly historical—and here 
we cannot avoid noting what seems to us a defect running 
throughout a large portion of this otherwise admirable book. 
Far be it from us to ignore the value of the historical treatment 
of any branch of human thonght. On the contrary, it is obvious 
that it is absolutely indispensable to the right understanding of 
the latest opinions on any of the deeper questions which agitate 
the minds of men. There is, however, a tendency in Professor 
Tulloch’s writings to imply that the tracing of a certain vein of 





opinion from the earliest ages and most distant climes down to 
the thinkers of the nineteenth century is equivalent to, or at 
least goes very far towards the refutation of, the general principle 
underlying that vein of thought. To speak of the Materialists of 
our age as “hanging ont the old rags of Democritism, 
as if they were new flags of scientific triumph,” does 
not much help to prove the shallowness of Professor Tyndall’s 
philesophy. Our author has ably shown that shallowness by 
direct argument; but to prove that an opinion is old is not even 
to afford a presumption of its being false. On the contrary, it 
indicates how deeply-seated in the soul of humanity are, on the 
one hand, certain intuitions, and also, on the other, the oppressive 
sense of certain difficulties to be overcome. The “ Religion of 
Humanity,” especially as it developed itself in the mind of 
Auguste Comte in his later days, goes far to prove the neces- 
sity of some cultus for the satisfaction of human nature; and the 
Unconscious lifeof Hartmann, with allits innumerable foreshadow- 
ings in past ages, is a tribute to thethcistic instinct, absurdandun- 
intelligible as his mode of putting it may be. ‘There is no doubt 
that the modern scientific thinker “hangs out the old rags of 
Democritism ;” butit will never convert the disciples of thatschool, 
or those who.are predisposed to become its disciples, simply to 
demonstrate to them that Democritus and Lucretius held the 
same views as Professor Tyndall or Langé; and such ar 
the persons for whose benefit mainly such essays as t 
written. 
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There are, however, some exceptions to what we cannot avoid 
noticing as Principal Tulloch’s defect, a defect due, we think, to 
a certain want of sympathy with the intellectual difficulties, 
aud he would perhaps say spiritual blindness, of opponents 
whom he will hardly accuse of conscious dishonesty. We are 
glad to be able to quote the following passage, which seems to 
recognise a certain groping after theistic truth, even in modern 
Pessimism,—a passage admirable, also, in its more general 
meaning :— 

“ There never was anything more hopeless than the struggle of the 
modern mind to banish the idea of an absolute or metaphysical order 
from human thought. Mr. Sully points out how Outclogy has ex- 
hausted the whole round of human principles and feelings in its 
successive attempts to find a Source of Being. He shows clearly 
enough that there is no difference in method between such attempts 
of speculation in cur day and the o!d interpretation of Nature ‘as 
tenanted and inspired by an integral conscious mind.’ But he misses 
the chief lesson of his own statement. The multiplicity of such 
attempts seems to him ouly to argue the fully of the method. Does 
it not more truly argue the esseutial reasonablencss both of the 
method and of the o!d conclusion, which is acknowledged to be 
its highest result? He is gcod cnongh to say, ‘If we pursue 
this method ut all, would it not be mcre rational to go back to 
the hypothesis of Theism, and provide ourselves with a reality which 
is aconcrete and complete conception.’ He offers ‘the suggestion, 
whatever its worth, to modern apologists of Theism.’ We overlook 
the sneer in the truth of the suggestion. Mr. Sully’s study of Pessim- 
ism should have taught him mere than he has learved from it. No 
study could demonstrate more thoroughly the hollowness of that 
Seusationalism of which he is the expositor and the advocate. If 
euch a philosophy could satisfy man, Pessimism won'd not merely be 
bad metaphysics, it would be an insane and monstrous dream. But 
so incredibly dces the human wind cleave to some theory of Being, 
and not merely of Experience, that it takes up with the said dream 
of Pessimism rather than grovel for ever in the conclusion of sense. 
We have no doubt whatever that when the modern spirit has exhausted 
its searches in all directions, and seen how hollow are the successive 
theories which it would place in the room of the Divine Idea which has 
been the strength and cousolation of man in all generations, it willretarn 
to this belief, not in mere cynicism as ‘apology,’ but as the only true 
light of the world,—the faith which is at once most rational in itself, 
ard which throws the brightezt illumination of reason around the 
mysteries of existence.” 

r ’ 
We cannot here quote, but we must advert also to our author's 
frequent remarks (pp. 218-19) on the eraving in the German 
mind for something beyond “the mere empiricism of materialistic 
science.” Our space will not permit our saying much on the 
Essays on“ Morality without Metaphysies,”—or religion without 
metaphysie (@ propos of Mr. Matthew Arnold),——on the “ Natural 
Religion” of the author of Hece Hono (the two latter being, we 
believe, now published for the first time), and that on the 
philosophy of that most subtle thinker, the late Professor 
Ferrier of St. Andrews, and his vivacious rebellion against the 
"4 9 . . . Ci ” 
Scotch school of philosophy. That on the “ Kantian Revival 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for January, 1283, and shows 
very lucidly the genesis of that remarkable recurrence to the 
study of Kant, which has recently sct in as a reaction against 
the prevalent Materialism. 

In noticing these vigorous and wholesome Essays, with the 
general tenour of which we are in such complete accord, it may 
seem invidious to hint at what seems to us their defects. We 
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have already adverted to a certain absence of t hat sympathy 
with the difficulties of perplexed and erring thinkers, which is 

essential to the most effectual correction of their errors. Akin 
to this is an occasional ea cathedié tone, attributable, perhaps, 
less to the ar o mental attitude, than to the inet. of 
wae of _ ese papers having been written for one of those older 
h are still, ‘patur illy enough, more or less per- 
vaded by a tone of authority. We conclude by earnestly 
recommendirg this volume to all interested in the thought of 
the day, as one of the soundest contributions to what we 
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hold to be the orthodox philos sophy, i in an extremely clear and | 





attractive style, and in a form for the most part quite in- 
telligible even to those who are not specially conversant with 
metaphysical seein, 
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THE LED-HORSE CLAIM.* 
TueReE is certainly a great charm to many minds in American 
novels. When they take for their subject the new life in the 


| : 
pany would bear the expense; but this had beer 


refused in 


such a mauner that his suspicions were waly increased. The 
qnestion was how to get at the truth; and the idea of playing 


x about another man’s mine to find 
out if he was a thief and Rar, was most repugnant to him. At 
this jun the home management were beginning 
to turn nate ‘at advancing money with no appare: it result, 
Hilgard first becomes acquainted with Conrath’s sister. The 
meeting is pleasantly sketched, and you feel it to be character- 
istic of the ei and in harmony with the subsequent story :— 

“One August morning of the cool autumnal summer, a lady, 
younger than the youngest of the youthful wives of the camp, whose 


the part of spy, and creeping 





‘ture, and when 


| pure, unsnnned complexion proved her but lately arrived, rode down 


Far West, there is no end to the possibilities of romance and | 


though this feature in itself would 
taste for American literature. 
not the most popular; 


novelty to be found in them, 
not account for the now growing 
In general, tales of adventure are 


into Led-Horse Gulch from the Shoshone side, and following the 
‘trail upwards among the aspens, drew rein at the mouth of a smal} 
shaft where two men were working a windlass. She wore no habit ; 
the plaited skirt of her cloth w alking- dress permitted her stirrup- foot 
to show, and a wide-brimmed straw hat shaded the heightened bloom 
on her cheek. There was an unpremeditation in her dress and in 
ragrant gait of her pony which might have accounted for this 
ss hait at the top of the shaft.” 






She sat there watching with idle interest the rope as it coiled 


round the windlass in a perfectly vague, impersonal mood, out 


and 


it might with more reason be affirmed that a story like this of | 





The Led-Hoi'se Claim is interesting in spite rather than because 
of this flavour of the Far West, with its excitements and adven- 
tures. There is a distinct individuality about American novelists; 
they are fresher, more unconventional in their views of social 
life than we are, and besides this, they generally show 
a keen perception of both humour and pathos. Then, they have 
a love of character-analysis which distinctly belongs to them as 
a nation, and a quaint aud unusual way of putting their 
thoughts which acts like a pleasant stimulant—like pickles or 
red-pepper—to the jaled appetites of English novel-readers. 
It might be interesting to investigate how far this quaintness 
and unconventionality is real, and not merely apparent, in con- 
sequence of the American tone of mind being different to ours 

— difference r nay nake seem new and piquant to 

s which are quite ordinary to Americans themselves. How- 
ever, we do not propose to enter on this discussion in the present 

rticle. 

"The story is a simple one and an old one, though its working- 
out is fresh and delightful. A man and a girl fall in love when, 
from their relative positions, they should rather be enemies. 
Hilgard, the hero, and Cecil Conrath’s brother were managers 
of neighbouring mines. It was openly said that there was 
suspicion felt on the one side, and bad-faith practised on the 
other. The picture of the new mining-camp in a “ lofty valley 
of Colorado” is graphically drawn, started as it was by - 
refuse of civilised America, by the disappointed and the restles 
emigrants from HMastern cities, and the men with failures ‘i 
wipe-out and with losses to retrieve or forget. This camp in its 
earliest youth exhibited every symptom of human nature on the 
decline. Then when the settlement began to show powers of 
paying for what it required, men of all trades followed the 
miner, and the followed the trades. These were 
generally represented by young men full of hope and ambition, 
and many of them cadets of some good Bastern family; and it 
was p srobaly ly this strong, though undisciplined, force of youth 
which saved the city and controlled the dangerous elements 
which would otherwise have shipwrecked it in its infancy. 

The finest fellow among these young men is Hilgard, who had 
been sent out to these wills with a few thousands from the 
home board of management, to undertake the working of the 
Led-Horse Mine, when, to say the least of it, it was suffering 
under a rathor anes reputation 
threw himself passionately into the work, with which he 
entirely identified himself. He knew the ore was there, 


thonghts s 


professions 


though at present the working was through barren rock; 
and strongly suspectel that it was his ore that was 
enriching his neighbour of the Shoshone Mine; for the 


experienced ear of his mining captain had recognised by 
the sounds whi - — through the intervening rock that 
the boundary-line had been crossed between the Claims. He 
knew the character of Conrath's mining captain well enough to 
be sure that when he once struck the vein of ore which led 
across the boundary, he could no more help following it “than 
you can keep a hound off a bear-track.’ He had proposed to 
Conrath to have eas survey made of the mines, of which his com- 


* The Led- ove ee “Claim. 
and Co, 


By M: ary Halleck Foute. Lr nies ‘Frederick Warne 


in mining circles. He | 





| though the 


of which she was rudely awakened by the appearance of Hilgard 
as he was hoisted up out of the shaft, and looked across at the 
cirl with undisguised admiration as he swung himself lightly 
from the bucket on to the side. 

“The unembarrassed youth who rose to his feet, taking off his hat 
with a bright interrogative smile, was a!so a part of the human 
machinery of the place, but his part in relation to the miners at the 
cranks was that of the throttle-valve rather than the d g wheels. 
The girl acknowledged his salute by a hot blush and the slightest of 
hows, as she turned her horse’s head sharply away from the shaft. 
Her position in the face of this new element had become untenable, 
and she abandoned it frankly, making no attempt to explain the un- 

xplainable. It was not her custom (so she indignantly apostrophised 
en girl’s s wounded dignity) to go riding about the camp alone, and 
waiting at prospect-holes for handsome young men to be hoisted ont 
of them! It was an incongruous accident of that incongruous place.” 





Then, as she turned hastily away, and confusedly guided her 
horse over the broken ground, she was only just saved, by a 
timely shout from Hilgard, from riding into an old prospect- 
hole. 

*¢Tn another second you would have been thrown. This is an old 
prospect- -hole filled with loose earth. Your horse would have sunk in 
it to his knees,’ he protested, in answer to her look of vexed surprise. 

—‘ I wonder my brother permits such a trap to be uncovered,’ the girl 
said, with the emphasis of one who finds unexpected relief in another’s: 
responsibility for an awkward situation.—‘I have not the pleasure of 
knowing your brother, but the Led-Horse has, I believe, only one 
superintendent ’—he took off his hat again, witha gaily ironical bow-- 
‘ who is at your service if you please to command him.’—‘Am I not on 
Shoshone grot nd § ?’— the question was half an assertion.—‘ | think not ; 
the location-stakes follow the Gulch, a littie on this side of it. Yor 
are now 150 feet within the Led- Horse lines.’—The young girl could 
not hel Ip smiling at her own discomfiture when it had reached this 
ps int.” 

Hilgard is one who indulges a fine youthful scorn of sudden love 
or any sentiment bordering on it, and perhaps it was his lonely 
life which gave such prominence in his mind to this small in- 
cident; certain it is that his thoughts recurred afterwards in 
a very suspicions manner again and again to every little 
detail of the meeting; and he now found the line of conduct 
he had to take with regard to the rival though neighbouring 
mine equally difficult to decide on and to act up to. 

The colony is not without its amusements, though as yet 
Hilgard had not joined in any of them. ‘The “ younger 
a fortnightly dance in the ‘ Colonnade Sena 
only suggestion of a colonnade in connection with 
the house appeared to be the row of “ hitching-posts ” embedded 
in the dried mud of the street before it. The aceount of this 
ball given by the club is excee -dingly amusing, so unlike any- 
thing that life could be, except in the rough West. Of course, 
this time Hilgard goes there to meet Cecil again; and as he 
arrived too late to hope to find her disengaged, he resorted to a 
most novel expedient to get a dance. It must be admitted 
that the originality of his invention marks him for an 
American, who will not be beat, and is bound to succeed. 
From the evening of that ball the fate of the two was 
sealed, and the very perils amidst which they were living, 
and the many reasons which ought to have kept them 
separate, only served to bring their hearts and thoughts nearer 
together. There is a graphic description of a visit made to the 
Shoshone Mine by Conrath, his sister, and a little, flirting, eman- 
cipated Mrs. Denny, for whom Conrath was supposed to have a 
great admiration, When they had been lowered to-tha bottom. 
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of the shaft they walked through a long, low, damp passage, 
each armed with a candle, till they came to a lofty chamber cut 
out of the rock, which was the very heart of the vein, “an empty 
stope ” which had furnished some of the best ore. This chamber 
opened on the opposite side up into another long gallery, along 
which Mrs. Denny insisted on going to see the men at work ; but 
Cecil had wearily seated herself on a heap of loose planks on the 
ground of the empty ore-chamber :— 


*©¢T’]] wait for you here if you don’t mind. I am go very tired.’— 
§ Have you another candle, Harry ?’—‘ Yours will last ; we shall not be 
long gone.’—Conrath and Mrs. Denny scrambled, talking and laughing, 
up the slope; their voices grew thinner and fainter, and vanished 
with their feeble lights into the black hole. Cecil closed her eyes ; 
they ached with the small, sharp spark of her candle set in that 
stupendous darkness. What a mysterious, vast whispering-dome was 
this! Ther2 were sounds which might have been miles away through 
the deadening rock..... - Cecil was intensely absorbed listening 
to this |strange, low diapason of the under-world. Its voice was 
pitched for the ear of solitude and silence. Its sky was perpetual 
night, moonless and starless, with only the wandering will-o’- 
the-wisp candle-rays, shining and fading in its columnated 
avenues, where ranks of dead and barkless trec-trunks re- 
pressed the heavy subterranean awakening of the rocks. Left 
to their work, the inevitable forces around her would crush 
together the sides of the dark galleries, and crumble the rough-hewn 
dome above her head. Cecil did not know the meaning or the power 
of this inarticulate, underground life, but it affected her imagination 
all the more. Gradually her spirits sank under an oppressive sense 
of fatigue; she grew drowsy, and her pulse beat low in the lifeless 
air, and her candle, in a semi-oblivious moment, dropped from her 
lax fingers, and was instantly extinguished. It seemed to the help- 
less girl that she had never known darkness before. She called 
aloud, a faint, futile cry, which frightened her almost more than the 
silence. She had lost the direction in which her brother had dis- 
appeared; and when she saw an advancing light, she thought it 
must be he coming in answer to her weak call. It was not her 
brother ; it was a taller man—a miner—with a candle in a miner’s 
pronged candlestick, fastened in the front of his hat. His face was 
in deep shadow, but the faint, yellow candle-rays projected their 
gleam dimly along the drift by which he was approaching. Cecil 
watched him earnestly, but did not recognise him until he stood close 
beside her. He took off his hat carefully not to extinguish the 
candle, which showed them to each other. Cecil, crouching pale 
and mute against the damp rock, looked up into Hilgard’s face, 
almost as paleas her own. No greeting passed between them. They 
stared wonderingly into each other’s eyes, each questioning the 
other’s wraithlike identity.—‘I heard you call,’ Hilgard said; ‘is it 
possible you are alone in this place ?’—‘ No,’ she replied feebly, 
rousing herself; ‘my brother is here with Mrs. Denny ; they are not 
far away.’—‘ Your brother is here? not far away,’ he repeated. A 
cold despair came over him. There was nothing now but to tell her 
the truth; in her unconsciousness of its significance she would decide 
between them, and he would abide the issue.” 


After this visit to the mine, events go hurrying on. Hilgard’s 
suspicions were now certainties. The Led-Horse blasted through 
on a level with the Shoshone barricade, and their lawyers had 
gone down to the sessions of the district Court with important 
testimony ; the air was rife with rumours of coming evil, which 
did not fail to reach Cecil’s ear, and, in the morbid state to 
which her anxieties and loneliness had reduced her, she resolved 
to see Hilgard, and entreat him to leave the place and resign the 
management that very day, for her sake, before there was a 
possibility of a conflict. This entreaty chimed in terribly 
with his own wishes; he felt so sure of success now that 
things had been brought into Court, success which meant 
defeat and disgrace to Cecil’s brother, that he longed to have it 
taken out of his own hands; and he gives in to her prayer and 
promises to go, and Cecil believed he had gone that evening. 
She did not know what turn of fate prevented it at the last 
moment, and obliged him to stick to his trust and not to desert 
his men. She did not know that he and only one other were 
down at the barricade when Conrath insisted on passing it, that 
there was firing, and that her brother fell at the first shot. 
When he was brought home to her that night shot through 
the heart she was able to thank God that Hilgard had 
gone away at her entreaty. It was next morning from 
Hilgard himself she learnt the fearful truth. It would 
spoil the story to tell more of it, and how it came to pass 
that their two “paths” met again in the end. It will be 
seen that the keynote of the Led-Horse Claim is rather 
pathetic than humorous, and there is an under-current of 
poetry through all; but still, humour cannot be entirely 
absent from an American book. Mrs. Denny is not without it, 
nor even Hilgard himself, and plenty of a grim kind may be 
found in the talk of the “doctor,” a well-preserved “ younger 
son :7’— 

“Just fancy a girl beginning a study of human nature in a mining 
camp, and her own nature in the bargain! She began with Denny. 
I suppose the only way for a woman really to know a man is for her 





to marry him. If that’s true, in the course of an average life, with 
the greatest perseverance, she conldn’t get very far in the noblest 
study of mankind, could she? Well, Mrs. Denny knows Denny 
pretty thoroughly, I suspect; and I daresay she’s been surprised at 
a good many things she found out in herself. She’s a weak little 
vessel. The Lord knows what she was fashioned for; but it wasn’t 
for Denny, that I’ll take my oath to. The Lord never fashioned any 
woman for men like Denny. She used to be very musical in a 
chirrupy kind of way, but she doesn’t sing any more—says she hasn’t 
any instrument. If there’s any music in that household, she’s the 
instrument, and Denny’s the player. It’s a wonder she isn’t more 
out of tune. ..... She isn’t the kind that rebels, and sets up her own 
individuality. I don’t suppose she ever had much to set up. She just 
wobbles along, leaning a little too far one way, and then a little too 
far the other, and Denny prods her up to her place now and then.” 


Or, again, take the doctor’s way of comforting Hilgard after Con- 
rath’s death :—“ You are morbid, George. You're taking a bigger 
load on your shoulders than belongs to you; try to look at it 
simply, and remember that poor Con. did not know how to live 
any way. He carried too much wick for his candle; he never 
could have stood a draught.” 

In conclusion, we must add that there is a great personal 
charm in the writing, which is thoroughly picturesque, uncon- 
ventional, and fresh. The way the story is worked-out is very 
skilful, and the interest is sustained to the end. 








THE SOUDAN.* 

Ir the reader begins this book at p. 101 and ends at p. 314, he 
will find it an interesting study at this moment, when the 
attention of England and, indeed, the world in general, is fixed 
on the country with which it deals. The author, who has seen 
medico-military service with the Turkish Army in the Russo- 
Turkish War, went as doctor with a shooting-party, consisting 
of six Englishmen, to the Soudan in 1882, and this book con- 
tains the record of his and their experiences, which have also 
been given to the world by another member of the party. Unfor- 
tunately for the reviewer, it contains a good deal more. For the 
worthy doctor has thought it necessary to preface his journey in 
the Soudan with an account of his journey to the Soudan and 
many pages of guide-book about Turin, Milan, Brindisi, Alex- 
andria, and so forth. The value of the information thus 
kindly imparted may be estimated by one extract :—“ Brindisi 
(anciently Brundusium) was, if I remember rightly, the birth- 
place of Virgil...... It was the scene of important opera- 
tions in the war between Cesar and Pompey.” Why is it that 
people who write books of travel will always insist on starting 
from Charing-Cross Station or Liverpool Docks? The observa- 
tions of the dullest of mankind are of some value when he goes 
over untrodden ground, if they are recorded simply and without 
pretentiousness as they were made on the spot; but it would 
really require all the genius of an angel from heaven to get any- 
thing fresh out of a flying visit to St. Mark’s, or Shepheard’s 
Hotel at Cairo; and Mr. Williams, whatever he may be in 
other respects, is far from being an angel in point of literary 
genius. When, however, he once gets landed at Suakim, he 
becomes readable, for the reason that, as he takes care to inform 
us, his experiences were recorded on the spot, or, at least, on 
the same day on which they were obtained. We get to new and 
more or less interesting facts at once. For instance, on p. 101 we 
have a novel fact that the Maria Theresa dollar is in use in the 
Soudan in preference to any other coin,—a curious instance of the 
wide distribution of the almighty dollar which our Transatlantic 
cousins in both the United States and Canada agree to worship 
instead of the guinea or the sovereign. The doctor’s Soudan 
career did not open under agreeable omens, as the English head 
of the Custom-House unkindly told him an anecdote of « 
German physician who had performed a slight operation on a 
Bedouin which had not proved successful, as the “ patient was 
so inconsiderate as to expire a day or two afterwards,” in con- 
sequence of which, the Bedouin’s friends, having induced him 
to accompany them outside the town, fell on him and hacked 
him to pieces. A better omen was that they had some rain 
while at Souakim, a phenomenon not seen there for eighteen 
months, and in the rain the party of forty “natives” and ten 
Englishmen, including three servants, started for the Soudan. 
They were wise enough to travel in real luxury :— 


“When I say we retired to bed, I literally mean that, not to a 
shake-down sort of thing with a rug over me, and portmanteau for 
a pillow, but a comfortable bed with a comfortable pillow, in a com- 
fortable tent, and cocoa-matting on the ground. There really was an 
air of comfort about all our surroundings. We had comfortable shut- 
up and open-out chairs, a comfortable folding-up table, each a nice 





* Life in the Soudan, By Dr. Josiah Williams, F.R.G.S. London; Remington 
and Co, 1884, 
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portable india-rubber bath, and whenever we encamped by water we 
each had a bath before breakfast and another before dinner. We had 
sufficient champagne and claret to last us during the whole campaign, 
a freezing-machine so that we could have these iced in the hottest 
weather; we had gazogenes and any amount of Seltzer-water, and 
when we fell short of that we used Eno’s fruit-salt in the gazogenes.”’ 
The list of good things to eat is enough to make a man’s mouth 
water, even in Piccadilly; and altogether the party were pro- 
vided in a way which it is wonderful is not more generally 
adopted by explorers, and which amply accounted for the success 
of the expedition. The party started from Suakim direct for 
Kassala on the Gash or Marab, a :iver which flows from 
the highlands of Abyssinia, and loses itself in the sands 
of the Desert. They wandered about through the country 
of the Hadendowah Arabs, the Beni-Emir, the Basé, and 
the Abyssinians, and finally returned by way of Abyssinia 
to Massowah. They met with plenty of sport—elephants, lions, 
boa-constrictors, wild-boars, hyenas, and so forth, with abun-, 
dance of birds, and in some of the rivers multitudes of hippo- 
potamuses, crocodiles, and fish. In fact, the country would 
appear to be a paradise for sportsmen in search of big game 
who are not averse to white ants, snakes, the piercing thorns of 
mimosa-trees, and rough riding. Man, however, appears to be 
somewhat vile. The Hadendowah Arabs, who acted as camel- 
men, were chiefly kept to the performance of their contracts 
and abstinence from mutiny by the use of the courbatch— 
though by what right English gentlemen force themselves 
into other people’s countries, and then flog the unfortunate 
people, it is hard to say. The result of these processes appears 
to be chiefly to breed a tribe of Jingoes, whose one idea 
is to annex countries for the purpose of big-game hunting, 
Mr. Williams, for instance, informs us that he is no 
politician, but that he formed an opinion in 1882 that 
the Soudan might be a wonderful country if it came into the 
possession of England. It is very possible that the bit which 
he saw, bordering on Abyssinia, full of hills and rivers, might 
become a fertile spot if it was taken in hand by Englishmen. 
So would the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, and a great 
many other places. But if the only result of sporting expe- 
ditions is to make people want to annex all the countries they 
visit, it is devoutly to be wished that they would stop at home 
and shoot rabbits. This party nearly landed Egypt and 
Abyssinia, and probably England also, in a war because they 
would push on into a hostile country, in spite of the warnings 
of their guides. Some of them were out shooting, about a dozen 
in all, when they were suddenly surrounded by thirty Dunbelas, 
or Abyssinians, who made signs to them to lay down their arms, 
and then proceeded to rob them of guns, horses, and everything. 
One of the party was nearly killed by a blow on the head, and 
the Arab guide received a thrust from a spear which ended 
fatally. With that exception, however, the party ran away as 
quickly as possible, and got safe back to the camp. They then 
tried to get a sheikh of the Basé¢, in whose country they were, to 
lend them 100 of his followers, for £100, to make a raid on the 
Abyssinians in retaliation. But, happily, the old gentleman was 
too wary, and gave wu very good reason for refusing. “I and 
my people,” he said, ‘‘ will be "here after you are gone; and if 
I were to do this, the Abyssinians would come down on us, burn 
our villages, kill our men, and take our women and children as 
slaves.” Failing this attempt to levy war on their own account, 
the wiser course was tried of going to Rasalulu, an Abyssinian 
governor, to make a complaint and recover their property ; but, 
with somewhat singular indifference, the doctor reports that 
“he does not know whether they succeeded or not.” After 
this the unfortunate Arab camel-men wanted to go home; 
but the courbatch was promised them if they tried, so the 
poor wretches had to stay. The Bas¢é, whom these peaceful 
sportsmen wished to drag into a war, appear to have rather a 
hard time of it between the Abyssinians on one side, and the 
Arab Beni-Emir on the other. They are a sort of aboriginal 
tribe of a low order, like the wilder aborigines of India, and are 
almost Troglodytes. While the expedition was among the Beni- 
Emir, the Basé had swooped down on their flocks and herds, 
and carried off 2,000 head, murdering in brutal fashion the 
unfortunate children who were driving them. The sheikh of 
the Basés kindly postponed his revenge till the Europeans had 
got into the Basé country, or otherwise they, coming from the 
enemy’s country, would have been regarded as enemies by the 
Basé. When he did take revenge, it was terrible. After 
inflicting great slaughter, 500 Basés had taken refuge in a 
cave. After eating their goats and sheep raw, quenching 





their thirst with the blood, they were starved out, and had to 
crawl out in threes and fours. All the men, about 300, were 
speared on the spot, whilst about 200 women and children were 
sold as slaves. These little incidents, it must be remembered, 
took place before the Mahdi had arisen, and whilst the Soudan 
was still under the sway of Egyptian governors-general; and 
these are the sort of subjects and the sort of rulers that the 
forward school would have us keep in the interests of Egypt,— 
or, in other words, annex for ourselves. ‘The author gives a dis- 
gusting description of Basé habits and a Basé feast, in which 
they ate raw a young buffalo taken from its mother’s inside, and 
devoured the entrails of the mother itself in the same condition. 
Nor were their enemies, the Arabs, much better, as the author 
was assured that a Shekariyah Arab, having killed a nephew of 
King John of Abyssinia, tore out his heart and ate it on the 
spot. It is, perhaps, a consolation to think that our allies the 
Abyssinians cannot be worse than this. Indeed, some of them, 
under the influence of the French missionaries at Keren, in the 
coastwise strip of Abyssinia, lately annexed by Egypt, seem to be 
quite civilised. Were the rule of the Turkish Pashas withdrawn, 
and the people left to themselves, it is quite possible that they 
might, step by. step, through the influence of missionaries and 
commerce, develop a taste for civilisation. But when the author 
was at Keren, trade was out of the question, as the hostility of 
the Abyssinians, anxious to regain their lost province, was a 
permanent terror to every one; while the Turkish officials ground 
down the people, and peace and progress were impossible. In 
fact, Egyptian domination has been a hindrance, not a help, to 
civilisation ; and the sooner it is finally determined not to re- 
establish it, the better for all concerned. 





RAMONA.* 
Tuovucn Ramona is the central figure of Miss Jackson’s dramatic 
story, and rightly gives it a name, the most effective study in 
an almost uniformly successful series of scenes and characters is 
the heroine’s Indian lover and husband, Alessandro Assis. The 
place of the story is Southern California, the time is the period 
of transition between the Mexican and the American dominion 
in that region, that is, when it had politically come under the 
power of the States, but before the old habits, modes of life, 
relations of classes, and tenures of property had passed away 
The old system had been of the patriarchal kind, favouring 
indolence and wastefulness generally, and sometimes the growth 
of petty tyrannies, but, on the whole, bringing out a kindly 
relation between the ruling and the subject class. The Indian 
had no rights that could be strictly defined or legally enforced ; 
but he had a practically undisturbed tenure of what he 
possessed and his fathers had possessed before him. The word 
of the great Sefior was enough; no one could dream of dis- 
puting it; he or those that might come after him would not 
think of going back from it. Then came in a reign of law 
so-called, but of law interpreted by the need or the cupidity of 
the new owners of the land. These vague and undefined rights 
are subjected to an inquiry which, of course, they cannot satisfy. 
The Indian community must produce its title-deeds. Im- 
memorial occupation goes for nothing. If documents that 
satisfy the stringent requirements of the conveyancer are not 
forthcoming, then the people are mere intruders. The claim o 
the new-comers is indefeasible. Are they not white? and are 
they not the stronger? This is the situation which confronts 
Alessandro, the actual chief, as vicegerent of a father now falling 
into dotage, of an Indian community. It is a situation with 
great capabilities of pathos, of which Miss Jackson has skilfully 
availed herself. Alessandro has all the burden of the helpless 
community which looks to him for guidance upon his shoulders. 
Education has given him an intelligence and an insight far 
above that which is to be found in his fellow-tribesmen. 
He sees the trouble which is coming upon them; he exactly 
comprehends its nature. And he knows how inevitable and how 
hopeless it is. No chapters in history are sadder than those in 
which we read of these champions of races doomed to extinction 
or servitude; and something of this pathos belongs to the figure 
of this petty chief of an Indian village. It is heightened by 
the love which is at once the consolation and the crowning 
sorrow of his life. Ramona is the adopted daughter of a high- 
born Spanish lady. She, dying very shortly after she had under- 
taken her charge, hands it over to the Sefiora Moreno, by whom 
it is performed with a scrupulous but loveless care. With her 


* Ramona: a Story. By Helen Jackson (“‘H. H.”) 2vols. Londos: Macwillan 
and Co, 1884. 
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Ramona has lived from her childhood, beloved by every one in the 
household, except its head. She never forgets the girl’s origin, for, 
indeed, Ramona is half-Indian by birth; but to everyone else sh 

is the Sefiorita, the daughter of the house. Such she seems to 
Alessandro when he comes to the sheep-shearing at the head of 
his band of Indians. He catches sight of her as she kneels by the 
brook-side, washing the white altar-cloth, which a careless 
maiden had suffered to be soiled :—‘‘ Her hair in disorder, her 
sleeves pinned loosely on her shoulders, her whole face aglow 
with the earnestness of her task, she bent low over the stream 
...... the sunset beams played round her hair like a halo; 
the whole place aglow with red light, and her face was 
kindled into transcer beauty.” Thus he met his fate. But 
it was adoration more than love that he felt. The thought that 
so glorious a creature should stoop to him does not cross his 
mind. Butas time goes on he learns that she is, in part at 
least, of his own race. Ile beyins to take heart, and finds that 
he may have hope, for his manifest devotion has raised a sym- 
pathetic feeling in t! 









he girl’s heart, which has been stirred from 
the first by the consciousness of the kindred of race. The love- 
story of these two is tenderly and beautifully told. Of course, 
it does not run smoothly. The Sefiora, though she has never 
forgotten the Indian blood in her protégée, is roused to furious 
wrath when she learns what has happened. The girl is half 
an Indian, it is true; but then she has lived in her 
family, and that one so favonred should stoop to such a 
mésalliance is a shameful thing. Ramona holds out against 
both cajolery and wrath, bribes and threats. She will be faithful 
to the lover of her own race. But meanwhile, on the lover him- 
self the long-expected blow has fallen. The title of his tribe to 
their lands has failed to satisfy the new government, and he and 
his people are homeless. He cannot bear to think of dragging 
down into poverty this delicately-nurtured girl, the bright crea- 
ture of whom, though he knows that she is of his own race, he 
cannot help still thinking as “the Sefiorita” of his first im- 
pressions. But love has developed in Ramona’s nature the 
strength and courage of the truest womanhood. She will not 
listen to Alessandro’s renunciation. That he and his people are 
ruined is the more reason why she should cling to him and 
them. A more pathetic scene than that which closes the first 
and opens the second volume of the story, where he seeks to 
release her and she will not be released, we have seldom read. 
This is the end of it :— 


“My Sefiorita, you take me to tke door of heaven, but I dare not 
goin. I know it id kill yon, Sefiorita, to live the life we must 
live. Let me go, deirest Seforita; let me go! It had been better 
if you had never seen me.’—‘ Do you know what I was going to do, 
Alessandro, if you had not come?’ said Ramona. ‘1 was going to 
run away from the Scfiora’s honse, all alone, and walk all the way to 
Santa Barbara, to Father Salvierderra, and usk him to put me in the 
convent at San Juan Bautista; and that is what I will do now if you 
leave me !’—‘ Oh no, no, Seiiorita, my Sefiorita, you will not do that ! 
My beautiful Sefiorita in the convent! No, no!’ cried Alessandro, 
greatly agitated.—-‘ Yes, if you do not let me come with you, I shall 
doit. I shall set ont to-morrow.’—Her words carried conviction to 
Alessandro’s soul. He knew she would do as she said. ‘Even that 
would not be so dreadful as to be hunted like a wild beast, Seilorita ; 
as you may be, if you come with me.’—‘ When I thought you were 
dead, Alessandro, I did not think the convent would bo dreadful at 
all. I thought it would be peace; and I could do good, teaching the 
children. But if I knew you were alive I could never have peace; 
not for one minute have peace, Alessandro! I would rather die than 
not be where you are. Oh, Alessandro, take me with you !— 
Alessandro was conquered. ‘I will take you, my most beloved 
Sefiorita,’ he said grayely,—no lover’s gladness in his tone, and his 
voice was hollow; ‘I will take you. Perhaps the saints will have 
mercy on you, even if they have forsaken me and my people !’— 
‘Your people are my people, dearest; and the saints never forsake 
any one who does not forsake them. You will be glad all our lives 
long, Alessandro,’ cried Ramona; and she laid her head on his breast 
in solemn silence for 2 moment, as if registering a vow. Well might 
Felipe have said that he wonld hold himself fortunate if any woman 
ever loved him as Ramona loved Alessandro. When she lifted her 
head, she said timidly, now that she was sure, ‘Then you will take 
your Ramona with you, Alessandro! ’—‘I will take you with me till 
T die; and may the Madonna guard yon, my Ramona,’ replied Ales- 
sandro, clasping her to his breast, and bowing his head npon hers. 
But there were tears in his eyes, and they were not tears of joy; and 
in his heart lie said, ag in his rapturous delight when he first saw 
Ramona bending over the brook under the willows he had said aloud, 
‘My God! what shall I do! ” 














And the story goes on with its piteous details of how these 
two, now man and wife, wander from place to place vainly 
seeking a home in a country which had once been the undisputed 
possession of his race. Painful as it is, the sadness is nowhere 
exaggerated beyond the limits of art; and it is relieved with 
admirable skill by the introduction of one cf Miss Jackson’s 





| most successful characters—Aunt Ri—the bustling, tender. 
| hearted wife of a somewhat shiftless settler from Siew Mt 
We have dwelt on the principal interest of the story: but it 
| has: much else that will not fail to attract its readers, The 
Scfiora, hardened by her wrongs and sorrows, bat with the one 
tender spot in her heart of a passionate love for her son, with 
her inflexible will, and her purposes, so craftily concealed, but 
so inevitably fulfilled, is a fine study. So, less elaborately 
rrought-ont, but with some peculiarly gracious touches, is the 
wandering Franciscan—lather Salvierderra. Nor isthe element 
of humour wanting; for, not to mention “Aunt Ri,” who is 
humorous both in her pity and her wrath, we get many a langh 
out of Juan Canito, the Sefiora’s factotum, and Marda, her cook. 
Throughout the book, too, there is a succession of effective pic- 
tures of Nature, lighted-up, so to speak, with human sympathy 
Tlere is one of them :— ; 


“The sky was like amber; a few stars still shone faintly in the 
zenith. There was not a sound. It was one of those rare moments 
in which one can without dilficulty realise the noiseless spinning of 
the earth through space. ... . . At last came the full red ray across 
the meadow. Alessandro sprang to his fect. In the next second 
Father Salvierderra flung up his south window, and leaning ont, his 
cowl thrown off, bis thin gray locks streaming back, began in a feeble 
but not unmelodicus voice to sing,— 

* Oh, beautiful Queen, 
Princess of Heaven.’ 
3efore he had finished the second line, a half-dozen voices had joined 
in,—the Sefiora, from her room at the west end of the veranda, 
beyond the flowers; Felipe from the adjoining room; Ramona from 
hers, the next; and Margarita and other of the maids already astir 
in the wings of the house. As the volume of melody swelled, the 
canaries waked, and the finches and the linnets in the veranda roof, 
The tiles of this roof were laid on bundles of tule reeds, in which the 
linnets delighted to build their nests. The roof was alive with them,— 
scores and scores, nay hundreds, tame as chickens; their tiny shrill 
twitter was like the tuning of myriads of violins.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—_——_— 

We have received the first two numbers of the Dramatic Review, a 
new journal of “theatrical, musical, and general criticism.” The 
special features of this new venture are set forth in an able introduc- 
tory article. They are the treatment of the Drama as an independent 
art,—that is to say, not in conjunction with sport, politics, or the 
doings of ‘ society,”’—and an adherence, in the case of all criticisms, 
to the principle of signed journalism. The contributions to the 
firss number are of unequal merit. There is a slashing notice 
of the revival of As You Like It, by Mr. Harry Quilter, and a 
spirited rejoinder to Mr. Burnand, by Mr. Sydney Grundy. But in 
the “ Notes”? and paragraphs we see Jess advance upon those to be 
found in the Scciety papers. We are given lists of the social and 
artistic “ notabilities’? who witnessed Madame Hading’s performance 
in Frou-Frouw; but of the performance itself, one of the most in- 
teresting witnessed by theatre-goers of this generation, not one word. 
And exactly one-half of a paragraph with the heading “ Edinburgh” 
is devoted to a panegyric of Madame Patti and a list of the contente 
of her jewel-case. The second number contains much good writing, 
including some lively Society-verses. 

Fast and Loose. By Arthur Griffiths. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —This is an excellently contrived story of the sensational kind, 
this adjective being used, it should be understood, without any kind 
of reproachfal significance. The main subject is the robbery of a 
bank by one of its cashiers, and his accomplice, a swindler of quite 
an heroic type, who is known in society as the Marquis de Ojo Verde 
(we may remark in passing that the false marquis “ piles it up” a 
little too high when he talks of his own property; the list he gives 
would have excited the suspicion of the least wary). The first step 
in the robbery is the getting rid of the honest man, then occupying 
the post of chief cashier, who stands in the confederates’ way. As 
the honest man has a Leantifal daughter, and the beautiful daughter 
has naturally a lover, indeed, more lovers than one, a love-story 
is appropriately introduced. Between adventure and love, the 
efforts of the swindlers (who triumph at first by getting the 
honest cashier found guilty of peculation) to accomplish their 
ends, and the efforts of the honest men to defeat them, the 
tale moves briskly on. The latter part is perhaps the best. 
In this the working of the Paris police system is capitally 
described; and from this we pass to another subject in which the 
author seems equally at home,—the ordering of the English convict 
establishments. The final checkmate of the marquis (it is probably 
true to fact that he rans his own head into the noose at last), and his 
attempts to escape, are most graphically described. We will frankly 
say that it is quite easy to have too much of the kind of literature to 
which this novel belongs; but the skill and vigour, we may add, with 
which it is written, are worthy of all praise. 
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Out West; or, from London to Salt Lake City and Back. By Colon 
South. (Wyman and Sons.)—The writer has not got much that is 
new to tell us about the States. More than a sixth part of the 
volume, indeed, is occupied with the oft-told tale of the voyage out. 
He tells us that Chicago is not so prosperous as it looks, being built 
to a great extent on borrowed money ; he adds another to the adverse 
opinions which have been expressed about the happiness and virtue 
of the Mormons, and makes some unfavourable remarks about the 
American-lrish agitators. Hehasa curious story to tell about drinking 
habits in the West. It had struck him asstrange that everybody at his 
hotel seemed to be total abstainers, drinking only coffee or water a 
meala, till he found that they drank their whiskey neat early in the 
morning, before breakfast, by prefereuce. He tells also some useful 
traths about American manners and customs in relation to railway 
stocks. “It is said that two hundred millions of English capital have 
gone over to America to pay for undertakings which have not cost our 
cousins anything.” On the whole, Mr. Colcn’s praise and blame seems 
fairly dealt cut. 

Anyot Brough. By E. Vincent Briton. 2 vols. (Seeley and Co) 
—This story of the eighteenth century may fairly be classed with 
the successfui efforts that have been made from time to time to re- 
produce a bygone time. Amyot Brough and his sister, left orphans 
at an early age, after a time of somewhat troubled and dreary in- 
dependence, come under the care of their grandmother, an old 
French lady, long widowed of her English husband. Mrs. Darley, 
for that is her name, is a mest charming picture of an old age 
beantified by a serene and cheerful wisdom. If the book had con- 
tained nothing else but this, it would have been asuccess. But it 
does contain other things of merit, though nothing, we think, of equal 
excellence. For the hero himself we cannot profess to feel much 
interest. Somehow we never scem to sce much more than the outside 
of him; and the outside the author has purposely made little 
attractive. But his love-story is prettily told. The swect 
Primrose, whom he loves steadfastly from early boyish days, 
who seems hopelessly separated from him by barriers domestic and 
political, bat whom he wins in the end, is a very pleasing personage 
indeed. Her brightness, tenderness, and faith are indeed admirably 
described ; and in contrast with her is the somewhat prim figure of 
Amyot’s sister, with her uneventful love-story. These female figures 
are notably the best in the book. The chief historical personage who 
appears in it is, as we are told by the title-page, the Conqueror of 
Quebec. A master-hand has been before the author in drawing 
Wolfe as men saw him in private life; not to have failed when such 
a comparison is suggested, is no slight praise. The story of the 
Montmorency Heights is well told. Notice of Aimyot Brough without 
a distinct recognition of that admirable creature, Tuby, a deg who 
ought to have a place of honour among the dogs cf fiction, would be 
notably incomplete. 

Greater London. By E. Walford. (Cassell and Co.)—This is the 
second and concluding volume of a work which very few persons besides 
Mr. Walford would have been competent to undertake. We have here 
that division of ‘‘ Greater London” which lies south of the Thames. 
We start, under the author's auspices, at Woolwich, and after visiting 
other riverside places, as, e.g., Plumstead ane Erith, pass on to Bexley, 
“the Crays” (of which there are four), Chiselburst, Addington, 
Croydon, Wallington, Sutton, Epsom, Esher, Kingston, Richmond, 
Kew, and Wimbiedon (to choose a few of the more prominent out of a 
great catalogue of names). Mr. Walford is as readable aud, we may 
add, as instructive as usual, and his descriptions are plentifully illus- 
trated by nearly two hundred engravings of the places mentioned as 
they were and as they are. 

Ralph Raeburn, and other Tales. By John Berwick Harwood. 3 
vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) —Mr. Harwood’s characters have a strong 
family resemblance. They meet with reverses, they are brave under 
misfortune, they acquire wealth, they marry the disinterested young 
women who believed in them when they were poor. They go to 
various lands, indeed, one to the Caspian, one to South America; 
calum non animun mutant, They are brave, faithful, and fortunate. 
Virtue is always rewarded, and vice is always punished. ‘The tales 
are easy and pleasant reading, not without a gentle interest, which is 
real, though it does not amount to ‘ything like excitement. If we 
may venture on a criticism on one of them, we would suggest that 
the bank of “Crump and Warburton” must have been in an even 
smaller way of business than its principal modestly describes, if the 
payment of somewhat over £2,000 from the private property of the 
said principal could make the difference between an average dividend 
and paying the debts in full. 

Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With ninety- 
five illustrations, (Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Dobson’s monograph 
of “the faithfulless of copyists and the most skilful of wood- 
engravers’? is at once a charming book to look at and a pleasant 
onetoread. There is not much of novelty in the volume, which is for 
the most part a reprint of magazine articles; but there is, it is almost 
needless to say, discriminative criticism, and the genial style which 








allures a reader onward from page to page. People who have not a 
special interest in the subject may, perbaps, find here all they care 
to know of Thomas Bewick. He is worth knowing if ever English 
artist was, not for his exquisitely trathful works alone, but for him- 
self. In this instance the man’s character is as unique as his art. 
His originality, his humour, his simplicity, his sincerity, visible as 
they are in his designs, may be seen also in his mode of life, and there 
is thus a personal interest attaching to his story, which does not 
always belong to artists of even higher mark. Bewick’s love cf 
Nature was intense; and Mr. Dobson dwells with justice on the micro- 
scopic truthfulness of bis work, and on its great variety. Heisa 
bumorist as well as a naturalist; and his humour saves him from 
monotony. His genius reached its highest point in the “Land and 
Water Birds.” “These birds of Bewick,’’ Mr. Dobson writes, “those 
especially that he had seen and studied in their sylvan haunts, are 
alive. They swing on boughs, they light on wayside stones, they 
flit rapidly through the air, they scem almost to utter their continuous 
or intermittent cries, they sre glossy with health and freedom, they 
are alert, bright-eyed, watchful of the unfamiliar spectator, and ready 
to dart off if he so much as stir a finger. Aud as Bewick saw them, 
so we see them, with their fitting background of leaf and bough, of 
rock or underwcod—backgrounds that are often studies in themselves.” 
Mr. Debson’s brightly-written narrative brings the great Newcastle 
engraver vividly before us. His criticisms are always interesting and 
suggestive; and it is no fault of tke writer if the numerous illustra- 
tions attract even more attention than his text. The beautiful volume 
cannot fail to be welcome in the drawing-room; but where, indeed, 
would a bock so richly illustrated not he welcome? We may add 
that three chapters are devoted to Bewick’s most distinguished pupils» 
to Clennell and Nisbet, to Jackson, Harvey, aud Landells. 










Creatures of Day. By Lady Violet Greville. 3 vols. (Chapman 
and I{all.)—This novel is compounded after a very common recipes 
The flavour is supplied by a possible difficulty about the seventh 
commaudment, which is kept before the reader’s eyes. It does not 
come to anything serious; but stil! it is there, and the writer who has 
published several novels, and may be supposed to know the tastes of 
people in good society, doubtiess supplies a demand. There must be 
a suspicion of wrong-doing, it seems, but no more. The other 
materials of the tale are ordinary enough. There is an audacious 
girl who endeavours to secure the hero, her counterpart in humble 
life, a widow who Iets lodgings, a modest young woman who is 
rewarded as she deserves to be, a jealous husband, a young man of 
fashion, a devoted man of letters, cum muliis aliis. The chief merit 
of the book is the brisk and natural dialogue. 

A Historical Account of the Belief in Witcheraft.ia Scotland. By 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—The 
well-known Scotch eccentric, gossip, antiquarian, and book-collector, 
whom the writer of a biographical notice in this volume terms “ The 
Sir Horace Walpole of Edinburgh,” edited in 1819, and from manu- 
seript, a book dealing chiefly with witchcraft, and bearing the 
title of “Memorialls; or, the Memorable Things that Fell Oat 
Within this Island of Britain from 1638 to 1684,” by the 
Rev. Robert Law, a clergyman of the Church of Scotland. Sharpe’s 
work as editor consisted chiefly of an Introduction tracing the legends 
of wizardry and apparitions to the earliest periods of Scotch history. 
The number of books which have recently been published on super- 
stition, folk-lore, and such subjects, have necessarijy made the 





contents of this introduction public property. Nevertheless, from 
the historical point of view, Sharpe’s acccurt of Scotch witch- 


-craft is without an equal or rival, and was, therefore, weil worth 


publishing as an independent monograph. The style is clear, 
relieved by dry Scotch humour. One can hardly suppose Sharpe to 
have been serious when he wrote this :—“ A young man near Aberdeen, 
remarkable for his personal attractions, complained to the bishop of 
the diocese that he was infested by a spirit in the shape of a female, 
‘so fair and beautiful a thing that he never saw the like,’ which 
would come to his chamber at night and endeavour to allure him 
to her embraces. The bishop wisely advised him to remove into 
another country, and addict himseif to fasting and prayer, which 
measure had the desired effect—a thiog wonderful enough considering 
the wicked perseverance of these spirits, as distinguished for their 
unwearied pursuit of their victims (cide C: 












otie’s ‘ Diable 
Amoureux’), as for their subsequent constuncy.” Some of the 
stories of the tortures inflicted ou Scotch wizards and witches, and 
especially of the frightful lies they were compeiled to tell as “ con- 
fessions,’’ make one’s blood run cold even at this time of day. The 
strangling and burning at Edinburgh, in 1591, of ‘Doctor Fian,” 
after a prolonged “torment of the bootes,” form one of the blackest 
incidents in the history of human superstition. 

Tie Churches of Christendom. (Macuiven and Wallace, Edin- 
burgh.)—This volume consists of twelve lectures delivered during 
1883.84 by well-known clergymen of the Church of Scotland, such as 
Principal Tulloch; Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, of St. Andrews; Professor 
Milligan, of Aberdeen ; and Dr. Cameron Lees, of Edinburgh. Taken 
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as a whole, the subject is as judiciously and carefally treated as it 
probably could well be by a number of writers working independently 
of each other. If no lecture displays profundity either of theological 
insight or of theological scholarship, none is uninteresting or care- 
lessly written. Professor Milligan’s lecture on “The Church of the 
Second and Third Centuries,’’ and the Rev. John Watts’s on ‘‘ The 
Latin Church,’’ may be mentioned as giving, in a very readable form, 
the results of careful research and reflection; while Dr. Cameron 
Lees’s on “‘ The Greek Church” is lightened up by that personal know- 
ledge of the subject which travel supplies. Principal Tulloch is 
never a dull writer; and he has a congenial subject in “The Unity 
and Variety of the Churches of Christendom,” with which he brings 
this series of lectures toa close. But we must say his lecture is 
more notable for bouquet than for body. The writer of the lecture 
on “The Anglican Church” is full, almost to overflowing, of faith, 
and hope, and charity ; but surely he is somewhat vague when he 
says of the Broad-Church school on this side of the Tweed that “it 
has differences and degrees from the most negative and hazy type of 
theology—if theology is a fitting word in the connection—to a 
theology, orthodox in its substance, but sweetened by a genial 
charity.’ All things considered, this volume is a credit to the 
scholarship, but a still greater credit to the Christian tolerance, of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Dictionary of English History. Edited by Sidney J. Low, B.A., 
and F. §. Pulling, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)—The editors have been 
assisted by more than twenty contributors, among whom are Messrs. 
Creighton, W. Hunt, Bass Mullinger, R. L. Poole, H. R. Reichel, and 
Thorold Rogers. They give us, therefore, excellent matter in a 
highly convenient form; accounts of facts and personages occupy- 
ing places of any importance in English history. literature, too, is 
duly recognised. In fact, we havea most useful sammary (extending, 
by the way, to more than eleven hundred double-columned pages) of 
an important branch of knowledge, supplying a thorough!y valuable 
book of reference. 

Reprints AND New Epitions.—TWalton’s Lives ‘(Donne, Hooker, 
George Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson) are reprinted, together with 
notes and illustrations, and a Memoir of the author by William 
Dowling, all revised by Mr. A. H. Buller. (Bell and Sons.)—The 
volume gives this classic book in as convenient and generally 
desirable a form as can be desired. We have also received a very 
pretty little edition of George Herbert’s Temple (Parker and Co.), in 
which the tex! of the original edition—generally attributed to the 
year 1632—has been closely followed.—We have also to acknowledge 
new editions of The Life of Charles Lever, by W. J. Fitzpatrick (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.); Peasant Life in the West of England, by Francis 
George Heath (Sampson Low and Co.), “a new and cheaper edition ” 
(being the fifth), and one to which is prefixed the facsimile of an interest- 
ing letter from Lord Beaconsfield to the author. The West of England 
peasantry haye lately lost a staunch friend in Canon Girdlestone ; 
and the occasion is not inappropriate for recommending to public 
notice Mr. Heath’s interesting account of them.——-Munual of English 
Literature, by Thomas Arnold, M.A. (Longmans), “a fifth edition, 
revised,’’ with many additions, but still of course admitting of further 
improvement. We sce no notice of Calverley, incomparably the best 
writer of his own kind of comic verse; and, what is more strange, 
none of Praed, whose vers de société surely should have won for him 
a place. But it is ungracious to note the casual defects without 
heartily acknowledging the merits of an intelligent and laborious 
work.—The Poems of John Keats, edited by Francis T. Palgrave 
(Macmillan), another added to the recent editions of this poet, and 
distinguished by adherence to the sound principle of recurrence to 
the text of the early editions, and of exclusion of inferior work 
which the poet is either known or may be reasonably presumed to 
have rejected. Malta and its Knights, by Whitworth Porter 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), an abridgment of the larger work pub- 
lished in 1858, and reprinted last year. The reprint was in a great 
measure destroyed by fire, and Mr. Porter has judiciously made the 
new edition more popular in ferm. The Looking-glass for the Mind. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—“ A reprint of the edition of 1792, with 
the Original Illustrations by Bewick,” with an introduction by Charles 
Welsh.—-The Students’ Elements of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell. 
“A fourth edition revised,’ by P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S.  (Jobn 
Murray.)—Dr. Duncan’s name is a guarantee that this standard 
manual of geologic science has been duly brought up to the date of 
the latest discoveries. We Have Been a-Gipsying. By George 
Smith, of Coalville. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—A volume which, we may 
venture to suggest, may give many persons an opportunity of both 
getting instruction and entertainment for themselves, and benefiting 
a genuine philanthropist.—— International Policy; Essays on the 
Political Relations of England. (Chapman and Hall.) ——More Bits 
from Blinkbonny. By John Shathell. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier).——The Life of St. Paul. By the Rev. James Stalker, M.A. 
(T. and T. Clark.) 

Books REcEIVED.— Outlines of Metaphysics. Lectures by Hermann 
Lotze, translated and edited by George T. Ladd (Ginn and Heath, 




















Boston, U.S.)—The Way Out, by Charles J. Bellamy (G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons), one of the socialistic suggestions which form go large a part 
of the thought of the present day.—The Life of Madame de Bonnault 
d’Honet, translated from the French, with a Preface by Lady 
Herbert (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin). The subject of thig memoir 
founded a philanthropic society, which took the name of “The 
Faithful Companions of Jesus.”—From Opitz to Lessing, by Thomas 
Serjeant Perry (James R. Osgood, Boston, U.S.), deals with what the 
author calls “ Pseudo-Classicism,” and is a literary study of some 
value.— Dr. Brown contributes one of his valuable works on forestry 
in Forestry in the Mining Districts of the Ural Mountains (Oliver and 
Boyd).—The Dictionary of English Names of Plants, by William 
Miller (John Murray), is a work indispensable to every practical 
botanist.—A Bibliography, Guide, and Inde» to Climate, by 
Alexander Ramsay (S. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), a book giving 
the results of much careful and laborious study.—A Popular Treatise 
on Medical Electricity, by Henry Woodward (Simpkin and Marshall), 
— Over-Government, by W. Basil Wosfield, B.A. (Edward Stanford) 
Outlines of Roman Law, by William C. Morey (G. P. Putnam's Sons). 
—Choice Readings from Standard and Popular Authors, compiled and 
arranged by R. J. Fulton and T.C. Trueblood (Ginn and Heath, 
Boston, U.S.)—Thought-Symbolism and Grammatic Delusions, by H. 
Hutchinson (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Supplement to the Third 
Edition of Cate’s Biographical Dictionary (Longmans).—The Com. 
pendious Calculator, by Daniel O’Gorman, a twenty-sixth edition 
(Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.)—Allegories, Discourses, S'c., by Rey. 
Charles Jones (Williams and Norgate).—Bookbinding for Amateurs, 
by W. J. E. Crane (E. Upcott Gill).—Euclis : a Novel, by Robert A. 
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Arnold (E.), Secret of Death, cr 8V0.........cccccscsscssscsscecesssessceescceees (Triibner) 7/6 
Beet (J. A.), Commentary on Galatians, cr 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Bright (J. 8.), History of Dorking, 8V0 ...........ccceceecceeeeeeees (Simpkin & Co.) 12/6 
Brinckman (A.), Notes on Rescue Work, Cr 8V0............cceceeeeeeeeeeners (Palmer) 2/6 
Cirr (J. C.), Papers on Art, cr 8V0 ...........ccceeeeeee pealisouseayiasiaes (Maemillan) 8/6 
Clarke (H. J.), Fundamental Science, 8vo ...........6...06 ...(C, K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 
WOOK CW), Billiavds, CEBVO ..0.ccrreccsvsrcosveeres ossccroorsocetocssseivecserneved (Warne) 10,6 
Cunningham (W.), Politics and Kconomy, cr 8v0............ -. (C. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Edershe'm (A.), Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah (Longmans) 12,0 
Galloway (W.), Philosophy of Creation, 8V0 ............ceeseeeeeres (Simpkin & Co.) 12/6 
Gathered Leaves, by Enis, cr 8v0 ............06006+ .(C. K, Paul & Co.) 3/6 





Gould (S. B.), The Passion of Jesus, 12mM0 ...........ccseceeceeeeeeeeees (Skeffington) 3/6 
Gower (R.), My Reminiscences, miniature edition, 12mo...(0. K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 
Hart (D. B.), Contributions to Anatomy of Female Pelvis, 4to ...(Johnston) 12/6 
Hodgson (E ), Kate’s Mother, cr 8V0 ..........00csceceeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 3,6 
Johnson (C. P.), Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of Thackeray’s 
TOUUM, OP BUD ocannsiacsccssctssonadecsassaseoewns (Redway) 6/0 
Jones (C. A.), Old Crumpet, 12mo0 .... (Masters) 2/0 
Jones (H.), Princess Charlotte of Wales, . Quaritch) 52/6 
Lawson (E. M.), Nation in the Parish, cr 8vo (Houghton & Gunn) 6/0 
Macfarren (G. A.), Musical [listory, er Svo... . (A. & C. Black) 60 
Murray (D. C.), A Bit of Human Nature, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Nettleship (H.), Lectures and Essays on Latin Literature (Oxf. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Norris (W. E.), A Man of His Word, 3 vols. cr 8yo .... (Smith & Elder) 31/6 
















Pasolini (Count), Memoir of, by his Son, 8vo_ .........+6- (Longman) 16/0 
Perry (R. D.), In and Out of Fashion, 3 vols. cr 8vo_...... (Hurst & Biackett) 51/6 
Sime (W.), Boulderstone, L2m0 ...............csecceseersvseeceeseesserescescooess (Maxwell) 2/0 
Smith (J. M.), Stray Leaves from my Life Story, cr 8vo -... (Passmore) 2/6 
Smith (P. H. P.), Syllabus of Lectures on Physiology, cr 8vo...... (Churchill) 5/0 
Stewart (B.), and W. W. H. Gee, General Physical Processes ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Twain (M ), Birthday Book, 18m0 .............ccccoscccoseeeseccconescceees (Remington) 2/6 
Verney (G. H.), Chess Eccentricities, cr 8v0 ...........6 .... (Longman) 10/6 
Watkins (J. W.), Popular History of Egypt, royal Svo .........-::0000 (Hager) 30/0 
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& 1) “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
LIBERT UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES? 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
ART “LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
FABRIGS.,, PURE FINISH INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
‘ AND STERLING VALUE, 
New Parrerys Posr Frex, Et India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 





FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHE 
PAPERS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
From 15s per piece. 





COC. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“Tts numerous competitors 
appear to have, one after 
another, fallen away.” — British 
Medical Journal, May 31st, 
1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medicat 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 

N E U R A L G | A the treatment of Neuralgia.”—Lancet. 
x Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s. 

Of all Chemists. SoLE ConsIGNEES— 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS, PLoveH Court, LomBarp Sr., LONDON. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. ee 
INTER EXHIBITION is NO N, 
pa eal East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. Cata- 
logue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S.5 Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 


X JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50. One 
of 200, One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A 








COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, Redlands, 
Reading, SCHOOL for LADIES. 
PRINCIPAL.—Miss STEELE PERKINS, 
(Cambridge Higher Hon. Cert., Ist Class). 

Efficient Resident Teachers and London Professors 
assist in a thorough Modern Education, without 
overpressure. The large house and garden and 
the healthiness of the locality afford exceptional 
advantages. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Tuesdayin May. An additional 
Scholarship of £40 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out first in the Junior Scholarship 
Examination. Preference, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY Sth 
and 6th for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the average value of £30 for three years, 
open to boys under 15, 

For particulars, apply to th e Rev. J. KENNEDY, 
M.A., Head-master. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of modern lan- 
ages, music, and painting. Terms, for board and 
guages, £120 per annum. References kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and to the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.E., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
—An EXAMINATION for at least ONE 
SCHOLARSHIP of £40 a year and TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 a year will be held at Shrewsbury on 
TUESDAY, April 7th, and WEDNESDAY, April 
8th. Candidates must not be under Thirteen or over 
Fifteen on March 31st. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the HEAD MASTER. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES, 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY at the College. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL— 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40, £30, £20 
(Candidates may be examined in London or Man- 
chester).—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, 
Sedbergh, before March 10th. 


“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically ne to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


MPORTANT.—A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern electro-plated spoons and forks. 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one dozen each table and dessert forks, dessert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 50s coouet for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs, MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 
plate may be seen,or can be sent on approval. 
































MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—tThe Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 


The Funds are now close on Five Millions. 


Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund. 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &e., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


Edinburgh, November, 1884. 


ees CO-OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
405 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HOUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS. 





Chairman—Mr, ALBERT GREY, M.P. 


This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guarantees :— 
THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and 
ARTISTIC TALENT. 

Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 





Er eeee ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 





ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN .., --- HARVIE M. Farguuar, Esq. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enpn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
HEAD Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

Capital Fully Subscribed... x ««. £2,500,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about aa int se 875,000 

TotaL INVESTED Funps Uprwarps oF Two MILLIONS’ 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
. WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


UNION 


_ 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... oe ws. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund - eee ove 0, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BII.LS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for co.lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 








Life Premiums may be paid up in 5, 10, 15, or 20 years. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 


PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 








PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
\) INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 


POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1382.” 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 








PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 
By Policies payable during Lifetime. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES AND FORMS 
OF PROPOSAL. 


Epinsuréu—35 St. Andrew Square. 
Lonvon—3 King William Street, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular : 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full Dg nee on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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ATIONAL INDIAN  ASSOCIA- 
JN “rion in ATD of SOCIAL PROGRESS and 
EDUCATION in INDIA. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will take place on 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, February 28th, at the 
SOCIETY of ARTS, John Street, Adelphi. The 
Marquis cf Ripon will take the Chair at 4 o'clock, 


E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 


ORE CURES of COUGHS, 

é Colds, and Hoarseness by Dr, LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. ssrs, Fe aly and Son, 
the eminent auctio i “The hene- 
ficial effects we have ¢ ved from oar Wafers make 
us feel it a duty to offer dies our gratuitous testimony 
to their euperiority over any ot remedy we have 
ever tried for Coughs, “Col lds, and Hox ursenes*, 60 
peculiarly troublesome to our profe: sion.” 


Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve and rapidly 
enre Asthma, Consnt », Bronchitis, Couzhs, 
Colds, Stiortness of Bn Phiegm, Pains in the 
Chest, Rheumatism, and tasteplcasantly, Price 1s lid 
and 2s 9d per box. 
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GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


, 
FRY’S Jopyig CARACAS COCOA. 
| **4A mort delicions and valuable 
larticlo.’ ’—Standas 


| PURE COCOA ONLY 














COCOA) He cere Cocoa EXTR ACT. 
|—W. W. 
@WENTY Pi 


CLERGY 


ATT 


Ps 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | 








Mr. BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
STORMY WATER 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

‘*The author of the flestiy school of poetry has 
written a work which even Mr. Swinburne may peru e 
with celight, and wh’‘ch is ca’enlated to enhance My, 
Buckanan’s status a3 a novelist of the highest class,” 








London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Line ; 


and at #ll Libraries, 


MUDIE’S SE LECT LIBRARY. 
REVISED LIsTS of BOOKS lately added to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues 
of he ey Copies withdrawn for Sile at greatly 

wed Prices ave now ready, and will be fur- 

d postage free on application, 

B's Sevecr Lrorary (Limited), London, 








Now ready, in crown Svo, 6, cloth, lett red. 


RANOMINA; or, the Etymology of 
the Principal Ohewting Names of G eat Britain 

and Treland, By Dr, Cuannocx, Author of “A 
Gtossary of the Es:ex Dialect.” 


London: Trtprer and Co., 57 «nd 59 Ln: 
HE ILIFR ZACOMBE. HOTEL male 


chariming winter residence on the ve reo of 
the Atlantic, with the mi'd and equable climate of 
North-Western Devon. Rooms facing Soath, over- 
fooking hetel gardens. Reduced taritf from Novem. 
ber Ist.—Eve: y information of the MANAGER, 
Lfracomhe, Devon. 








ents. Fn, 








MUTUAL ASSU RANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 


A.D. 1829. 


NS. 


Ils Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipoent—The a ht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


Cnainwan—The Very Rev. the 
Acruanx—STEWART yoni Esq. 


JEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Dervty-CHaInmaAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysicran—Dr. STONE, 


FINaANcraL IxFormatiox, June lst, 188t:— 


Total Funds _... ion 
Total Annual Income ... 5 oe 
Total Aniount of Cl 3unon Det! 
Amount cf Profits div 






£3,148,165 
271 





1 “ cee oe ee 7S 
ed at the last Q air ti iquen snial Bonus ose aes ae £137,3¢ 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
BONUS.—£157 37,83 3A7 was di tril rated amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


OF the 
Premi ums, but had, 
PREMIUMS.—! 
one-fifth of which may : 
Division of Profits. 







ien, by means of Bonus, not only altogether 
lmost evé ery case, niditions made to the sums o 
rances may be effected to the extent of £7,590 at yory moderate Rates of Premium, 
remain a charge upon the Policy, to Le repaid wholly or in part at cach Quinquennial 






1d from the payment of Annual 
nally assured, 


MANAGEME =o total cxpenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 53 9d. per cent. 


of the total incon 


QUALIFICATION. —The Ctergy and such of the Laity as arecon nected with them by kindred or marriage, 


Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prozp 
cation to the Office, 1 ant 2 THE SANCTUARY, West: 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary, 
sctus, Forms of Proposals, &., may be had on appli* 
nster, S.W. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infauts, 





DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Strect, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





ALL Wi O 


SHOULD NEVER 


DUNBAR’S 


DR. 


UFFER FROM 


COLDS 


35 WITHOUT 


ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 






Which, if used on the first sy 
bi eu neglected and bx 

dip the stopper into ve 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs 











severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. 


mptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; aud even in Cases where a Cold has 


To open the bottle, 


t wi: oe and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
*, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





PEARS 


SPECIALLY PREPARED 


SOAP 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“* I always use it 
mysclf, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





HEAL AND SON, 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH hy ne 10s Ans 
3 it. BRASS FRENC H from 48 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from ls. ANEWSPR 
MATTRESS, warran xd good and serch 
at a very imo adler ate price. 3%t., 28s: 4tt, 6in 

4s, THIS WITH A TOP i ATTRESS, 3it?” 
3; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Ped, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
peso wend D SU ITES from £8 10s 
‘FS of WHITE ENAMEL, simita 
the Hea Wh Exhibition, from £14. lar mina 
ASH and WALNUT SUI TES from £12 12s, 
SCREE Ns, suitable for Bed rooms, 2ils, 


DASY CHAIRS FROM 2 
COUCHES from 75s 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES thes 7s 6d. 

WRITING TABLES from 25s, 

OCCASIUNAL TABLES from 10s 6a, 

A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNRE, ang 
DAMASK at HALF -PRICE. Old Patterns, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POsT, 
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7 TTS ROAD. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERLES COMPANY, Limited, 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
Bint Price 3 Ph 
irst Prize Medal, Phils 


adcl shia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 18 siesiubaili 


: by, 1879 
Three Pris z@ Medals, Cork, 18°3. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ a emg PHILADELPHIA CENTE) 
L EXHIB ITION, 1876. 

** Unqne a a as fine a sp: ci _ n as one eould 
wish to see.’—J urors’ Awarn, Cork ~— ition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY: be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit D: an pplied 


















to Wholesale Merchants, in e i es, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES O¢ MP: iN; ¥, ‘Limited, 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, RK, 


ONVILLE’S OL 7 cr 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro 
fession in preference te French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exp vortation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offces, 4 Boaufort Buildings 
London, W.C. 


BRAND & Cos OWN SAUCE, 














Strand, 





QOUPS, PRESERY ED PROVISIONS 


and 





: ‘ED MEATS. Also, 





Bss=xcx of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


: RTLESOU P, and JE LLY, and other 





<i RC I ALT’ rlES ~ for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre 
ver.ts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Eminently useful in Constipa- 
tion, Feverishness, &¢.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 13 
Holborn, London. 


rTOLLOWAY’S PILLS— 

he sto sh and its troubles cause more dis- 

comfort aud bn more unhaopiness than is com. 
monly supposed t and ilis that settle there 
may be prevent ed or ¢ he judicivus use of 
se se ifyi ing p a sure, gentle, anti- 
aver yes of ths 

































organisution. 
and confer rei t 
sickly sufferer, whose 
himself and a bugbear 

have long been the po 
sti omach, for a disorde 

tien, whieh yield wi 
pur: ‘tying, : rnd tonie qu 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





ICHABOD: a Portrait. By Bertha Thomas. 





Author of “ Life of Georges Sand,” &e, . crown Svo, 21s, 
“ There are fine things in Miss Thomas's sti WF ceses Miss Thomas has drawn her 
chief character with striking individuality.”—Academy. 
Pr) 
The CHANCELLOR of the TYROL . By 
HERMANN Scumip. Trauslated by DorotHEA Roren 2 vols, crown Svo, 


Just ready, 
‘dom accomplished 


2is. 
“Full of fresh and uncommon interest...... Translation is 
with so much success and so little trace of effort. 7 —Darily Ne 


CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HiM. 


By Gronce Dotny. Crown 8yo, cloth, 63 (post free). 











yphant reading 


” 





“Zs pleasant and unpre stentious. It tells the story of those trint 
tours......His account cf his experience is interesting in a very h 


tthenwum. 





The LOTHIAN PRIZE ESSAY, 1881. 
The ART of WAR in the MIDDLE AGES, A.D. 378-1515. | 


By C. W. C. Oman, B.A. Crown 8yo, 33 6d (post free). 
‘Mr, Oman...... has written an interesting book.”’—Suturday Review. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster lessen E.C. 


IMPORTANT NEW THEOLOGICAL, WORK. 
Just ready, crown Svo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


y ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, DD., 


Professor of Ecclesiastical H story in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





A book of noble aim and almirable execeution. It contains a careful survey of 
the History of Religions Thought since the beginning of the Chr tian era. The 
creat value of the work as a study of religions his story is even surpassed by its 
valne as sting the power and vitality and breadth of the religious thought 
ind faith which are to conquer and transform the world. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO, Salisbury S yuare, E.C 


ENTIRELY NEW VOLUME OF COOK’S 
BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


Just ready, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s 60. 


With Preludes on Current Events. 
By Rev. JOSEPH COOK. 

ConTE NTS :— Advanced Thought in England—Delitzch on the New Criticism of 
the Old Testament—Professor Zi!lner’s Views on Spiritualism—Opponents of 
Ziitiner’s Views on Spiritualism—Advanced Thought in It: uy and Greece—New 
Departures in and from Orthodoxy—Does Death End Probation ? he Future 
of Civil Service Reform—The Vanguards of Christian Mission s—An nerican and 
Foreign Temperance Creeds—Pr obation at Death. 

London: WARD, posi and CO., Salisbury Sqnare, E,C. 


















| TIKHERL is a certain and safe remedy for s speedily 
| relieving and rapidly and certainly curing 





TOOTHACHE, NEURALGIA, FACEACHE, TIC, 
Ti KH 1 | NERVOUS AND SICK HEADACHE, 
e "| Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors at 
2s 6d. 





} AGENTS— 
| SAVORY and MOORE, 113 New Bond Street, W. 








a | 
in 


son Sale regularly at 
MESSRS. be PPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 
3 Washington Street, Boston, Masz., U.S.A., 
hore single Copies can a obtained, and Subscriptions ave received. 


It is particularly requested that ali applications for Copies of the | * 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should | ‘ ; 
ry 37¢ | 7); gprs 

, 1 Wellington The SPEC 


not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the Puenisn 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


rh degree.’— | 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





GREAT PORTER SQUARE: a Mystery. 
by BLL. F nN, Author of “The House of Wh hadows, &e. Third 
Edition, er 8vo, 63. Ina few days, 





The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. 


ANovel. By Maper Cotirss. 3 vols, 


NOT EVERY DAY: a Love Octave. By 





Constance MacEwey, Author of “ Miss Beauch: tine,’ &e, 2 
vols. 
SOME STAINED PAG ES. By the Author 
of “The New Blistress.” 3 vol ; [Neet week. 
| WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 
| 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. On) D BOYS ” 

/ DINNER, at the HOLBORN RESTAURANT, TUESDAY, February 17th, 

at 7 p.m 

| ; R. H. HUTTON, Ex<q., M.A., LU.D., in the Chair. 
Vicnu-PRESIDENTS. 

Professor W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S. Profes zor B 
Major-General H. P. Bat »bare. . Ince, 
W. H. G. Bagshawe, Esq., Q.C. } a 

Geo. Buchanan, E-q., M.D, B.A, 


» M.A. 















In: oram Bywater, Esq. 

R. D'Osly arte, Es 
tight Hen. Josep mh Ch amberlain, M.P. 

Arthur C! isq, M.A, Q.C. 

S. D. Darb re ig Malice Mokin 

Sir B. H, I » K.C. Sit. 

Professor M ‘| Foster, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R. 

Pri incips 1 Greenwood, B.A., LL.D. 





he 




















R. B. Hayward, Esq., M.A.» F.K.S t 
M jo ra cal C. 8. Hutchinson. Sir Ju ius 

T 3, 103 Gl each, can be obtained from TALPOURD ELY, Esq., M.A., Uni- 
versity Colle: re, Gower Street, W.C.; or WOLE DEF FRLES. Esq., B.A., 4 Cleve- 


land Gardens, W. 


[J PSTAIRS and DOWNS AL: 
By Miss THackrray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to — the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

)from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
















pe} 
in q at the rate of 10s per li ition to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ott ice, 14 Grosvenor at We , to wl hor a Subseriptions and 





Donations towar.l the Funds of t t.—Bankers, Messrs, 


i he itt 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, an ao. ‘Pa mn ‘Ma i Ez as S.W. 





| amet CASES for the “3 PECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 





Ce Ss for BIN DIN G. 


Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Books eller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Outsipe Pac, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





an vd 9d per line for every 





Six lines and under, 5 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 










TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to an Part of the Unit yearly, 
Kineeley ws BLS 6014 SiceeO 7 8 
to I 
meric 1 8 
e to In 1 2 
ATOR can le had on Sunday mernings at Mr. K. 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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r faibhtat copies of 
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sons, to keep before 

c of children or of adults TURNER'S “LIB 
st perfect representations of i 

natural or of ideal beauty.” —-Times, 

September 4th, 1879, aL 


THE NATIONAL GALL 


ER STUDIORU 
Vol une TIL, to complete the work, now realy 


DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, lita 


SEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 





n of the un- 
; "the genius of 
nbodied in the 
all ‘loco of the 
be grateful to the 
"—P tfolio, Ay ril, 



















Now ready. 
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trex 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “* Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 156 pages, price Sixpenc 


e, free per post, 
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Many Copies of all the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses, Postage free, on application. 





All the Principal New Books may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street, London. 


Brancu Orrices—281 Regent Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Ready in a few days, demy 8vo, 6s, cloth boards, 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 
With Some Account of the Island, its People, its Resources, and Development. 
By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 


With many Illustrations and a Map, 


The work seeks not only to set forth a true historical sketch of the connection of France with Mada- 
gascar from the earliest times to the present, by which it will be seen how little claim the former has to the 
Island, cr to the sympathies of its inhabitants, but also to answer various questions which are arising in the 
minds of many with regard to the country—its products and adaptability for foreign enterprise and com- 
merce—and its people, their character, habits, employments, and advance in civilisation and Christianity, 

The volume will be of unusual interest, possessing in the rarratives the vividness of an eye-witness and 
the accuracy of one who writes from first-hand knowledge. <A personal interest attaches to the work from 
the prominent part played by Mr. Shaw himself in many of the scenes described. The book will contain a 
large new map of Madagascar, and many illustrations from original sketches of photographs, finely engraved 
by E. Whymper. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 


CONCENTRATED Gold Medal, Health Ex 
PEPTONIZED 
No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD, 


MILK 


(PATENT). 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. _ Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 








GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. 

By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 
Medical Profession as the 
SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s, and 8s each. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 
And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calcnlated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS.’ 


6 Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.— $ f tai 
dealers making chores. ed “of —. EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, 

N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’, 


25 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON ; and NEW YORK, t. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of HISTORY, 
1, AMERICAN ORATIONS. From 


the Colonial Period to the Present Time, s 

as Specimens of Eloquence, and with’ pa 
Reference to their Value in Throwing Light upon 
the more Important Epochs and Issues of 
American History. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Professor 
of Jurisprudence and Political Eeonomy College 
of New Jersey. 3 vols. 16mo, 15s. uo . 





PEARLS of LITERATURE. 
2 The NUTSHELL SERIES. A 


Gathering of the Best Thoughts of the Bes 

Writers. Edited by HeLen Kenpricx | plea 

and arranged under the following heads :— 

Wisdom, Philosophy, Sentiment, Epigrams and 

Epitaphs, Proverbs, Wit, and Humour. 6 yols 

oblong 32mo, uniquely printed, 12s 6d. id 
**T could be bounded in a nutshell.’"—Hamter, 


COMPANION-VOLUME to the ‘ BOY’S ana 
GIRL’S PLUTARCH.” i 

3. HERODOTUS for BOYS and 
GIRLS. Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by 
Jno. 8. Wuite, LL.D.  4to, fully Mustrated 
uniform with the Plutarch, 12s 6d. : 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
WORK. 
4. VIEWS AFOOT; or, Europe as 


Seen with Knapsack and Staff. By Bayarp 
Taytor. Kennett Edition. 4to, printed from 
new plates, with 20 full-page Illustrations, 
uniform with Herodotus and Plutarch, 12s 6d, 





Just ready. 


5. LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES 
of GROVER CLEVELAND, President Elect of 
United States of America. By PENDLETON 
Kina. Illustrated with Steel Portrait, &c. 
16mo, cloth, 3s; paper covers, ls, 


Full list on application, 


“NEW WORK BY C. E. PLUMPTRE. 
Just published, in 2 vols., price 21s, 


IORDANO BRUNO: a Tale of the 
Sixteenth Century. 

* Full of abiding attractiveness,’’—Daily Telegraph, 

**Shows much scholarly research and is well worth 
perusal,”’—Morning Post, 

* Gives, so far as we can judge, a clear and attrac- 
tive view of life and thought at a period generally 
misunderstood.”—Academy. 

“The chapters, indeed, are so many scenes in which 
Bruno is represented in contact with the more con- 
spicuous of his acquaintances, such as the Polish 
Magnate Lasco, Sir Philip Sidney, Paolo Sarpi, and 
the Venetian Annalist Morosini. Here plenty of 
dramatic power is displayed, while the manner is 
always gracefuland the tone sound. A number of the 
passages...... are of a sort that the reader will recur 
to again and again for their own sakes. The whole 
book, however, is one to be re-read by those who are 
capable of appreciating it.’’—St. James’s Budget. 

“Very special praise is due to its fair and tolerant 
spirit, and to the true and graphic pic! ure it furnishes 
of the state of Catholic Europe at this period...... It 
well repays perusal, both for its own sake and for its 
suggestiveness to the thoughtful.”’—Literary World, 

CHAPMAN and HALt, 





Also by the Same Author. 


ENERAL SKETCH of the 
HISTORY of PANTHEISM. In 2 vols., price 18s. 
‘The work is one of very high value.’’—Hindoo 
Patriot. 
“Interesting and well-written.” quirer. 

“A very creditable performance.”’—Westminster 
Review. - 
TRUBNER and Co. 

Just published, crown 8vo, price 23 6d. 

INNERS and DISHES. B 

Wanverer, Author of “Across Country, 

“Fair Diana,” &c. : 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers 
Hall Court. 





* 





Now ready, E 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY, 1885. Fortieth Annual Issue. 
Price 2s; or post-free 30 stamps. 
C. MitcHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE CATHEDRAL SITE for 
LIVERPOOL.—See the BUILDER for this 
week (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 
19s); also Memorial Reredos, Aberdeen; A Carved 
Renaissance Panel; Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel— 
Phenician Art—Farm Buildings: Paper at Archi- 
tectural Association (with Illustrations)—The Cairene 
House : Royal Academy Lecture (with Illustrations) 
—Student’s Column”: Descriptive Geometry, &.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
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Messrs, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, _ for 


FEBRUARY, 1885. No. DCCCXXXII. Price 


2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. ‘ 
ETTERS +E Evior. 

p Lire AND LETTERS OF GEORGE Exior. 
= Nite Exrepition: from Gemai to Korti in a 

Whaler. 
THE WATERS OF Hercvutes.—Part VII. 
On SomME OF SHAKESPFARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 

VIII.— Beatrice. 
Lire in A DRUSE Viriace.—Part II. 
Pian Frances MowBRay. 
A Brack YEAR FOR INVESTORS. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
FoREIGN AND COLONIAL FAILURES. 








The Second Edition is this day published. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 


AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS AND 
JOURNALS. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. CROSS, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 42s, 
his day is published. 


¥ 
WRITINGS by the WAY. By John 
CAMPBELL SmitH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 93. 

ConTENTS :— Thomas Carlyle—A_ Horoscope of 
Britain: Our Age, its Doings and Drift—The True 
and the False in History—Sir Isaac Newton—Burns 
and the Peasantry of Scotland: Burns ; the Peasantry 
of Scotland—Realism, Idealism, and Positivism; Sir 
William Hamilton ; Idealism ; Positivism—Biographi- 
cal Notices: Lord Justice-Clerk Hope, Lord Murray 
and his Compeers, Professor Spalding, Sir Hugh Lyon 
Playfair, Professor Ferrier, Rev. John Robertson, 
D.D, Jobn Hunter, LL.D., Lord Barcaple, George 
Moir, LL.D., Lord Stair, Lord Westbury, Henry 
Glassford Bell, Lord Colonsay, Lord Benholme, Lord 
Mackenzie, George Graham Bell, Lord Ardmillan, 
Lord Neaves, Mrs. Stirling. 

“A book made up of essays, where they are good, 
assumes very much the appearance of a cabinet of 
gems. There are brightnesses all over it, a bright- 
ness, in some cases, as of the sun, and, in other cases, 
as of the moon, but brightness all the same, and in- 
struction. Such a book is this by Mr. Campbell-Smith. 
cea Enough has been said to indicate that this volume 
of essays is not one of an ordinary kind. It has 
qualities which place it high above the general run 
of such works.”—Scotsman. 


his day is published. 


T 

LETTERS from the WEST of 
IRELAND, 1884. Reprinted from the Times. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Letters 
from the West Highlands.’’ Crown 8yo. 

The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill 
Burton, D.C.L., &e., Author of “A History of 
Scotland,” “ The Scot Abroad,” &c. New Edition, 
crown Syo, roxburghe binding, 7s 6d. 

This Edition contains all the latest Emendations 
and Corrections, and a copious Index, 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. 
Being Various Notes, Records, and Examples of 
the Supernatural. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
GrorGE Ler, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 

“We can cordially recommend his excellent col- 
lection of old-fashioned ghost-stories to readers in 
general as amusing literature, and to the compilers of 
Christmas numbers in particular as an inexhaustible 
storehouse of first-rate blood-curdling apparitions, 
with no modern stuff and nonsense about them.’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 
UNSEEN :—Tue Oren Door—Oup Lapy Mary. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“©The Open Door’ seems to us nearly a model for 
all tales of the kind......A marvellously beautiful and 
eerie story.””—Spectator. 

***Old Lady Mary ’ is one of those cunning mixtures 
of the natural and the supernatural of which Mrs, 
Oliphant has the secret.’’—Illustrated London Neus. 

‘In the range of such literature there is, perhaps, 
no more thrilling story than that of ‘The Open Door.’ 
It is in the highest degree dramatic.’’—Scotsman, 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
HONDURAS. By Maria SOtTerRA. With Illus- 
trations, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“This book is a very well written and lively record 
of her journey...... Of Acapulco, with its wonderful 
flowers and its beautiful women, Miss Soltera writes 
with an enthusiasm which no one who has spent a 
day or two in that most picturesque and foreign of 
Spanish-American towns will deem exsaggerated,”’— 
Saturday Review. 














“The best library Dictionary.” 
E VOLUME. 


In ON e. 
STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Royal 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 31s 6d. 

“The most serviceable dictionary with which we 
are acquainted.’”’—Schoolmaster. 

“ The whole constitutes a work of high utility.”— 
Notes and Queries. 

_ “ A pre-eminently good, comprehensive, and authen- 

tic English lexicon.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

“ Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of 
every ordinary reader.’’—Scotsman, 

“‘For case of reference, there is no dictionary we 
know of that equals it.”’—Dublin Irish Times. 

“ It is a marvel of accuracy.””—Liverpool Mercury, 

“Can challenge, for clearness and beauty of type, 
—- with any other dictionary.”—St, James’s 
uazette, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/’S NEW _ BOOKS. 
HER MAJESTY’S DIARY. 
Now ready, Popular Edition, with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 


A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
FROM 1862 to 1882. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BOSWORTH SMITH’S 
“LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE.” 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, with new Appendix on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, an Index, with Portraits and 
Maps, 2 vols. large crown 8yo, 21s. 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Harrow School, Author of “ Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism,”’ ‘‘ Carthage and the Carthaginians,”’ ec, 


Just published, royal 8vo, price 12s 61, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 183. 


VOLUME I. (ABBADIE-ANNE) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected that the work 
will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


NEW WORK BY W. E. NORRIS, 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A MAN OF HIS WORD; and other Stories. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,’”’ ** No New Thing,” &c, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Now ready, large post 8vo, with 15 Maps and 60 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S., and G. G. Chisholm, 


B.Se. Edited by Sir ANprEew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. 

H. Keane, M.A.I. Forming the Concluding Volume of *Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 

Travel” for general reading. A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 

NOTE, 

This volume on ‘' Europe ”’ is based like the others of the Series on Hellwald’s well-known work, “ Die 
Erde und ihre Vilker’”’; but it has been found desirable to recast a great part of the original work. The 
labour necessary being more than Sir A. C. Ramsay could conveniently bestow on it, it was handed to Mr. 
Rudler and Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected the proofs of the entire translation, and made 
extensive additions to the work, adding entire chapters on the subjects in which he was specially interested. 
By the recasting, the plan of the volume has been rendered much more systematic, and a large portion of the 
Physical part has been rewritten. 

A valuable essay on European ethnology and philology has been contributed, in the shape of an Appendix, 
by Professor Keane. Throughout the work great care has been taken to ensure accuracy, and to present the 
latest additions to our knowledge of the various subjects under discussion. Equal care has been taken in 
the preparation of the series of maps, which will, it is hoped, be found valuable accompaniments to the text. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





STANFORD'S LONDON REDISTRIBUTION MAP. 
STANFORD'S MAP of the NEW LONDON BOROUGHS, 


as proposed in “ The Redistribution of Seats Bill, 1885,’ defining and naming the proposed New Boroughs 

with the Parishes forming the same, the Number of Members, and Population of each Borough. One 
sheet, size 40 by 27 inches ; scale, 2 inches toa mile. Price, in sheet, 33; mounted in case, 6s, 

*,.* The above forms a Supplementary Map to Stanford’s Series of London Government Maps on the same 

scale. Price 30s in portfolio, or 42s mounted to fold in case. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW WORK. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-406, cloth, price 7s 6d: 


THE SECRET OF DEATH: 


BEING 
A VERSION, IN A POPULAR AND NOVEL FORM, OF THE 
KATHA UPANISHAD, FROM THE SANSKRIT. 
Wit Some CotLectep Porms, 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, 


Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c. 


M.A., 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 











KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





WHISKY. | The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


2 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND 60.8 LIST. 


SUAKIM. 

Read “THREE MONTHS IN THE 
SOUDAN.” By ERNESTINE SARTORIUS. With 11 
Full-page Ilustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, Lis. 

ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION, 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


WENDELL HOLMES. sit wn n'Gre, with Portrait, cloth, 63. 
“The biography of the greatest American man of letters it 
grentest Americin man of le ate *3 in the present.”’—Pall Mall Gazet! 





LORD RONALD GOWER’S REMINISCENCES. 


MY REMINISCENCKS. By Lorp Royatp 
J 
Gower. Fourt! Edition, y ed on hand-made paper, with Portrait etched 
by Rojon after a Painting by Ma Mais. Feap. 8vo, limpjparchment, 10s 60. 








, IL, avd IIT., in Six Parts, cloth, 30s each volume 


HISTORY of ROME and the 


4%) 


DURUY’S 
ROMAN PEOPLE, Edited by Professor Manarry, With 
Illustrations 


> Iv 
reirly 3, 


» no be tter present to a student.”—Tiines. 
a work mad essibleto English readers.’ —Atheneun. 











This splen lid | wor Diily Ne Beale 
“The type is clear, the engravings, ee appropriately selected, are admirable, 
and the mayis exce ie nt.”’—Morning Po 





Di" 
** As sumptuous in form as it is able in character.”—British Quarterly Revie 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


The HISTORY of the RADIC AL PARTY i: 


PARLIAMENT. By Witiram Harnis, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


POLITICS and ECONOMICS: an Essay on 


the Nature of the Principles of Political Economy, together with a Survey of 
Recent Legislation. By W. Conninauam, B.D 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


JELLY FISH, STAR FISH, and 


a ml 

SEA 
URCHINS: being a Research on Primitive Nervous System:. By ¢ G. J. 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Mental E volution i in Animals,” & 


[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SER RIES. 





Large crown §Syo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


+ OY + yr 
OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 
WORLD AN rg RS. By Danret Prpceon, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Author of *f An Engineer’s Holiday.” 
**T was inter¢ sts ai in Mr. Pidgeon’s book, because he not only told me 
new of my own country, but even of my own native St: ate, and some 
has interested me very ‘much,’ ’—Mr. RusseELL LOWELL’s Spcec hatthes 
Arts, January 22nd, 1835. 















Demy 8vo, cloth, 10; 61. 
The FUND AME INTAL SCIENCE. 
Rev. Hr James CLar 
of Job’ 


By the 


, Author of “ A Mctrical Translation of the Book 


THE LONDON MISSION. 
PLAIN THOUGHTS for MEN. Eight 
Lectures delivered at Forest Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 
184. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 645; paper covers, 1s, 





Crown S8vo, cloth, 33 6d 


GATHERED LEAVES. By Ents. 


A PAMPHLET ON THE NAVAL QUESTION, 


BRITONS, AWAKE! By “A. B. C.” 


Sewed, 14 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER ail ARE. 
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